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TaDICAt i 


ovo PRINCESS 


UNIV. 

HE heiress to the throne is now a wife. For her that means 

an expansion and completion of life that she will only under- 
stand as experience of it grows and deepens year by year. Today 
it is still only a vista opening before a happy bride, sure of the 
rightness of the choice she has made and of the strength it will 
bring to her as she confronts the manifold and searching tasks 
which fall even to a constitutional sovereign. But that belongs to 
what it may be hoped is a still distant future. What the citizens 
of London saluted with tumult and acclaim on Thursday was the 
marriage of the daughter of the King, who since her earliest child- 
hood has, by her modest and efficient execution of every duty 
falling to her, endeared herself to all sections and classes of her 
future subjects, to a sailor prince, direct descendant like herself 
of Queen Victoria, of whom the nation as yet knows relatively 
little, but that little uniformly good. Henceforth he must create 
a place for himself in the nation’s life, for he will not, and should 
not, be satisfied to be no more than the Princess’s husband. When 
Queen Victoria was married, at an earlier age than Princess Eliza- 
beth, her husband stepped at once into the place (though not the 
rank) of Prince Consort. That lot will not fall to the Duke of 
Edinburgh yet. Till it does he will hold a position to which 
there are no recent parallels in this country, and to fill it appro- 
priately will tax all his wisdom and discretion. 

To underline the importance of that is not to suggest or hint 
that he will in any respect fall short. There is not the smallest 
ground for believing that. But it is well that the magnitude of 
his responsibilities should be fully recognised. He will inevitably 
from this moment be the closest and most constant adviser of 
the future queen. She will have, of course, her constitutional 
advisers, but a husband’s constant counsel is something very 
different. So long, moreover, as her father lives she will have his 
example to study, and could have none better, and she starts her 


AND WIFE 


married life in the hope, which every citizen of the Commonwealth 
fervently shares, that its early years may be devoted, free from 
the full weight of public responsibilities, to that first and simplest 
and best of all life’s tasks, the building of a home such as has 
done so much towards making the Princess herself what she is. 
Through it, we may trust, will be handed down to generations 
yet unborn the high traditions that the present sovereign of the 
House of Windsor has established. There they will live their 
own essential lives, from which their more public life will derive 
its quality. 

But at this moment, when the glad clamour of the Abbey bells 
has scarcely died away, when the initialled pennons still float gaily 
from their masts before the Palace, such reflection may seem 
to range a little far. The immediate happiness and rejoicing suffice. 
Yet here, too, there is something that suggests reflection. Times are 
changing. That the royal couple should be spoken of commonly by 
the people and sometimes by the Press as simply Philip and 
Elizabeth is symptomatic. “ That divinity doth hedge a king” 
hedges it no longer, and it is far better so. Between sovereign and 
people there is a new familiarity that in no way connotes diminu- 
tion of respect. Times may change more still. The spirit of 
egalitarianism is in the air. To that even royalty may have in 
some degree to adapt itself. To maintain dignity without aloof- 
ness and to reconcile traditional forms and ceremonies with the 
repugnance of democracy for the artificial (though in fact democ- 
racy is far from insensitive to pomps and pageants) may not be 
always easy. Freedom slowly broadens down from precedent to 
precedent, and so does sovereignty. It is in some respects a new 
path that the bride and bridegroom of today must carve through 
a changing world. As they set their first prints on it there go 
with them not only the heartfelt wishes but the earnest prayers of 
the world-wide citizenship of Britons. 


3%, 
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President Truman’s Message 

For a man who has repeatedly stated his faith in voluntary methods 
Mr. Truman went a very long way towards advocating a controlled 
economy in his Message to both Houses of Congress on Monday. 
It was certainly taking full advantage of America’s growing willing- 
ness to accept the inevitability of aid to Europe to propose a pro- 
gramme of ten points, all of them important, designed to achieve 
that check on inflation and direction of supplies which a vast new 
export plan will make doubly necessary. The President argued that 
the creation of credit both for producers and consumers should be 
restrained and that speculative commodity dealings must be regu- 
lated ; that there must be some control of exports, transport, the 
marketing of foodstuffs and agricultural production policy; and 
that there should be control of key commodities, further rent controls, 
consumer rationing and price and wage regulation. This barrage 
left the Republicans severely shaken. Since some of their most pro- 
minent leaders had already agreed that aid to Europe must have 
priority over all other matters in the special session of Congress and 
that there was no real alternative to the Marshall Plan, they must 
have wondered what they had done to deserve it. But the fact is 
now that they will either have to resist the new programme, in which 
case any further twist in the inflationary spiral will be regarded as 
their doing, or to accept it, in which case it will be difficult for them 
to blame the Administration for anything which may go wrong later. 
In short, a party which has already proved itself to be divided and 
weak in political strategy has been pushed further towards the defen- 
sive in next year’s election. But a set-back on internal politics, 
which in any case will not kill their determination to resist at least 
rationing and wage and price regulation, will not lessen the power of 
a Republican Congress to reduce somewhat the figures of aid to 
Europe proposed by Mr. Marshall. But nothing can alter their 
commitment to deal with Europe’s troubles first and internal 
American affairs second. 


M. Ramadier Resigns 

On Z.acsday M. Ramadier resigned from the office of Prime 
Minister ; and it is expected that M. Blum will present himself to 
the Assembly as a successor. This is the result of the general 
unrest which has been increasing in France in the last weeks. 
Grave disturbances are reported from many regions. In _ the 
extreme south the vast port of Marseilles lies like a_ city 
under military occupation, with French troops patrolling the 
Cannebiére and other troops unloading food at the deserted 
docks. In the north the miners of the departments of the Pas de 
Calais and the Nord are out on strike, while in Paris itself the 
workers of the Renault and other car factories have also struck. 
The total of men on strike throughout France is now estimated 
at a quarter of a million, and each day brings reports of further 
strikes. Where is this to end? M. Ramadier, widely admired for 
his integrity and his political adroitness, has felt himself unable to 
continue in office ; and it is likely that M. Blum, with the opposition 
of 184 Communist deputies, will find it difficult to collect the 
310 votes needed for his election to the premiership. Yet, 
dramatic though the present situation seems, with Thorez 
and de Gaulle face to face, there is little justification for 
expecting a quick or spectacular dénouement. Although the Com- 
munists have now been formally accused by the Government of 
trying to foment a revolution from Marseilles, this does not mean 
that revolution, or a Gaullist coup d’état is just round the corner. 
The Communist-inspired disturbances in France, like those in 
Southern Italy, are clearly timed to jeopardise or forestall the 
Marshall Plan. But have they been well timed? Or do they bear 
the signs of improvisation and of haste? 


Exodus from Palestine 

The withdrawal of British forces from Palestine began this week. 
It will be a slow process, complicated by the need to give citrus 
exports priority in the inadequate rail, port and shipping facilities, 
and likely on current estimates to result in half our stores (or about 
100,000 tons) being left behind. The Army, saddled with respon- 


sibility for a tricky and almost certainly wasteful operation, are 
understandingly critical of the tempo to which high policy requires 
them to conform ; but what really matters is that high policy, how- 
ever inconvenient, should be right, which in this case it almost 
unquestionably is. We have said what we are going to do and 
when we are going to do it ; and now it is begining to be done. At 
Lake Success Russia and America, between whose respective 
attitudes the connoisseur of irresponsibility can unfortunately find 
little to choose, continue to haggle about dates and other techni- 
calities; and in Palestine itself the Arabs still continue 
implacably to reject partition as a solution to their destinies. The 
only certain factor in a situation whose inherent dangers are accen- 
tuated by nobody knowing where he stands is provided by the 
British decision to withdraw by August Ist. After that date we do 
not abdicate responsibility for what happens in Palestine ; we share 
it with our fellow-members of the United Nations. 


Agreement from Geneva 


At the end of a process which entered on its intensive phase with 
the first meeting of the Preparatory Committee of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment over a year ago, a practical 
measure affecting world trade and tariffs has been published. Ik is 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which is accompanied 
by a vast set of schedules containing details of modifications in the 
tariff and preference arrangements of the twenty-three countries 
which took part in the recently concluded conference at Geneva. 
The list of these countries contains all the great trading nations of 
the world except Soviet Russia. But the tariff and preference con- 
cessions which they have agreed to make, after six months of hard 
detailed bargaining, cover only a relatively small proportion of the 
total trade conducted by them. So far as Great Britain is concerned, 
only 25 per cent. of the existing preferences have been reduced and 
5 per cent. eliminated. Similarly with tariffs, the amount of wade 
affected by the reductions and by the “ binding ” of rates is not over- 
whelming. The widely quoted figures of the value of trade affected 
at 1938 levels are all misleading owing to the changes in the structure 
of ‘trade since that date and to the uncertain effects of the reductions 
on the actual trade now passing. For a country which professes 
to be in the vanguard of the movement towards freer trade the 
United States has made singuarly few reductions in her own high 
tariff, though the concessions on imports of meat, butter and wool 
may have beneficial effects, and the reduction in the protection given 
to synthetic rubber produced in the United States should help 
Malayan rubber to earn more dollars. But the most important results 
of the conference are likely to come in the long run from the 
provisions for freer trade embodied in the Agreement and in the 
draft Charter for an International Trade Organisation of the United 
Nations, to be discussed at the World Trade Conference in Havana. 


Coal Production and the Target 


The 4,249,000 tons of coal produced in the week ending Novem- 
ber 15th reached the highest weekly total since December, 1942. 
There may be some justification, therefore, for Lord Hyndley’s 
optimistic statenfent that the year’s target of 200,000,000 tons is 
“only round the corner.” The last four months usually see an 
increase in output, and this year has yet to prove an exception. 
But a weekly average of 4,616,000 tons, which is what will be needed 
if the remaining 27,700,000 tons are to be produced before the end 
of the year, is by no means certain, and the optimism of the 
chairman of the Coal Board must be treated with reserve. On the 
other hand, there seems little need for Mr. Arthur Horner’s state- 
ment on Sunday that the final figure would probably be about 
196 or 197 million tons. This would represent at most a weekly 
average of 4,116,000 tons to December 31st, and there appears to be 
no obvious reason why Mr. Horner should expect production to 
drop so far. The period from November 15th until the end of the 
year includes, admittedly, the Christmas holidays, but this is made 
up for by the fact that it is a couple of days over the six weeks on 
which output will be estimated. Also the extra daily half-hour and 
Saturday working of overtime, which have only just been put into 
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operation, cannot be completely effective without such administrative 
arrangements as the reassessments of tasks, and it would probably 
be safe to guess that such arrangements are by no means complete. 
Moreover, industry is still far from receiving all the coal it needs, 
none is yet available for export, and recruitment has fallen off heavily 
in the last few months. The importance of an assured and sufficient 
coal production both to Britain and to Europe must not be over- 
jooked because of a possibly seasonal increase or the near approach 
to a target that has become purely nominal. 


Burying the Budget 


The impression that the sudden resignation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, following his fatal indiscretion in revealing part of 
the contents of the Budget to a lobby correspondent, knocked all 
interest out of the Budget itself is only partially true. The things 
which the Budget did to reduce immediately the inflationary gap 
were quantitatively so unimportant that there could have been little 
direct interest in them in any case ; and the danger to the national 
economy presented by the things which the Budget has left undone 
continues to overshadow the Budget itself, Mr. Dalton’s resignation 
and for that matter the appointment of Sir Stafford Cripps as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his stead. The differences which the 
increases in taxes and reductions in expenditure included in the 
emergency Budget will make in the current financial year are in any 
case small, even though, as Sir Stafford Cripps pointed out on 
Monday, the saving of over £200,000,000 in a full year is consider- 
able. Sir Stafford accepted Mr. Dalton’s Budget lock, stock 
and barrel ; and Mr. Dalton’s tragic resignation makes no difference 
to the fact that it was and is a bad Budget. The second thoughts of 
most observers have been to the effect that the decision to allow only 
half of advertising expenditure as expenses against Profits Tax was 
an ingenious if not a very productive device. The same second 
thoughts have confirmed that the decision to maintain taxes in order 
to pay subsidies was little short of disastrous. In fairness to the new 
Chancellor it must be said that it is almost as difficult in practice to 
reduce subsidies as it is to reduce capital expenditure. He has a 
terrible task ahead of him. It can only be hoped that he will not 
allow his generosity towards his predecessor to inhibit his ability to 
make necessary changes of policy with courage and resolution. 


Local Authority Finances 


Mr. Bevan’s lucid summary of the Local Government Bill at its 
second reading on Tuesday hardly gave a true impression of the 
Bill’s immense complexity. He made four chief points. Instead of 
the block grants from the Treasury instituted by the Act of 1929 
there are now to be equalisation grants which will give relief to the 
poorer Local Authorities. Canals, electricity undertakings and 
tailways are to pay their rates to a central pool. There is to be 
a national system of valuation under the Board of Inland Revenue, 
so that inequalities caused by the valuation by Local Authorities 
will disappear. Members of Councils may be paid for the loss of 
remunerative time. These reforms, generally stated, are impressive ; 
and the Opposition as well as the Government supports a revision 
of the present system of Exchequer grants. But the Bill is not only 
highly important as introducing a new financial relationship between 
the central and local authorities; it is highly technical—in deter- 
mining the basis, for example, on which Local Authorities’ needs 
are to be assessed and in other financial arrangements, Its diversity 
was shown on Tuesday by the variety of. criticisms levelled at it. 
Mr. Bevan was attacked for legislating when rateable values are 
an unknown quantity (since the first lists to be drawn up by the 
Board of Inland Revenue will not be completed till 1952) ; for doing 
nothing to combat the continual rise in rates generally ; for pro- 
posing an inadequate grant—£39,000,000—and for over-centralisa- 
tion. But the strongest criticism was that the Bill had been brought 
forward at short notice. Mr. Bevan, indeed, announced last Decem- 
ber that he would sponsor such a Bill, but its contents were not 
made public till the end of October when it was introduced into 

liament and appeared in printed form. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House met on Monday in the not infrequent condition of 

a state of suspended expectation, heightened by the—in the 
Parliamentary sense only—lost week-end. ‘This week, the curiosity 
was to know whether a Select Committee would be appointed to 
inquire into the premature disclosure of the Budget, in accordance 
with the formal demand of the Opposition. Opinion, as revealed 
by the reaction to the Prime Minister’s balanced statement, appeared 
to be divided as to the necessity, or indeed desirability, of such 
a course, and some Government supporters showed considerable 
sensitivity on the matter. This was particularly apparent in the 
hostile demonstration accorded to Mr. Clement Davies and Mr. 
Baxter for their respective references to “all kinds of rumours 
and slanders” and “cables from the United States and Canada 
asking for the inside story.” 

* * 7 * 

The Budget Debate was then resumed with Fortinbras, in the 
person of Sir Stafford Cripps, now appearing in the role of Prince 
of Denmark. He observed the Fortinbras tradition, not only in 
giving a good account of himself, but in paying tribute to the 
departed Hamlet. For the rest, his speech at the end of the day 
was, it need hardly be said, thoroughly workmanlike. It lacked, 


‘of course, the wide sweep of his earlier speech on the economic 


situation, as he confined himself to criticisms made in the course 
of the debate. These had come from many speakers, who criticised 
the Budget for the timidity and unreality of its approach. Fore- 
most among these critics were Sir John Anderson, devoting a good 
deal of time to putting his famous speech of August in its proper 
perspective ; Mr. Thorneycroft, bringing out a stop-press edition 
of his brave new world ; Mr. Henderson Stewart, advocating strong 
medicine taken at a draught; and Mr. Peake, critically and lucidly 
analytical. Mr. Shackleton, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Pitman also con- 
tributed interesting speeches. 
* . * * 

The Debate on the Second Reading of the Local Government 
Bill was too tough going for many Members ; but the connoisseurs 
who savour with relish the problems of rating and valuation were 
well rewarded for their attendance by a debate that was always 
interesting and sometimes stimulating. Mr. Bevan, in moving the 
Bill, defined his intentions as being expository, and in part adhered 
to them. Oocasionally he lapsed into denunciation and his exposi- 
tion suffered at times from a tendency to over-simplification ; but 
on the whole his speech was well received by the House. Mr. Elliot 
in reply was equally fluent, though perhaps less forceful, but, by 
way of compensation, more sweetly reasonable. Among many good 
speeches which followed I liked those of Mr. Hare, Mr. Turton, 
Mr. Howard, and Mr. Poole onthe Opposition side, and Mr. Asterley 
Jones, Mr. Medland, Mr. Berry and Mr. Fletcher on the Govern- 
ment side. Many Government spokesmen, while giving a general 
welcome to the Bill, found a good deal to criticise in it, which 
augurs an interesting Committee stage. The debate did not, perhaps 
naturally, lend itself to much light relief, though the inexhaustible 
capacity of Parliamentary debate for the unexpected was well illus- 
trated by a complicated difference of opinion which developed in 
the course of it between Mr. Turton and Mr. Piratin on—of all 
things—the internal affairs of Chile. 

* * * * 

It is a dull and unusual week in Parliament which does not 
include something out of the way. This was furnished this week 
by the spectacle of Sir Stafford Cripps on Tuesday, advancing up 
Chamber with a message from the King signed by his own hand. 
Apart from a tendency to exaggerate his obeisances, Sir Stafford’s 
drill was highly approved. I must end this week with an apology. 
Last week’s At Westminster included the passage: “His (Mr. 
Morrison’s) replies to interjections were not as usual quick, good- 
tempered, and shrewd.” What I wrote was “to interjections put 
were as usual ... &c.” The blame for this inversion attaches 
solely to my vile calligraphy. I tender apologies in triplicate to 
readers, printers, and Mr, Morrison. D. C. W.-S. 
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1947 


INTERNATIONAL REALITY 


ROM time to time during the present Session of the United 

Nations General Assembly a note of desperation has crept 
into the American replies to the continuous stream of insult and 
vituperation poured out by the Russian representatives and their 
friends from Eastern Europe. In other words provocation has been 
successful. The chorus of hostility to the Western Powers, which 
began over two years ago and seems to be mounting in a crescendo 
to the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London 
next week, has already broken the patience of General Lucius Clay, 
Military Governor of the United States zone of Germany, who 
some weeks ago gave those under his command permission to 
answer the Russian propaganda together with some instruction as 
to how to do it. There have been several instances from New 
York of a similar itch to get at the Russians, at least in words. 
Mr. Warren Austin, the chief United States representative at the 
United Nations, provided one last week, when he could not refrain 
from replying to an attack delivered by Mr. Vyshinsky at a dinner 
of the Foreign Press Association against “ Anglo-American 
reactionaries and war-morgers.” Even Mr. Marshall, who is a 


man of deeds rather than words, was moved to refer, in the first 


major speech delivered as a preliminary to the meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers, to Russian “ propaganda of the most brazen 
and contemptuous character.” 

It should never be forgotten for one moment that all this is a 
matter of words. Some very real questions are going to come up 
at next week’s meeting, but propaganda and counter-propaganda 
are several stages removed from practical reality when Foreign 
Ministers get together. That is not to say that there will not be 
bitter speeches as there have been so often in the past, but those 
speeches will not—or at least should not—settle anything if all 
present keep their minds firmly on the task in hand, the crucial 
task of working out a settlement for Germany. Mr. Bevin during 
the Moscow Conference had calmly settled down to the excellent 
practice of letting Mr. Molotov deliver himself of his regular ration 
of gall and then proceeding without comment to the business in 
hand. Perhaps there is no way of stopping the flood of Russian 
propaganda, but that is a better device than counter-propaganda for 
turning it into the sand. It certainly cannot be ignored altogether. 
It is far too prominent a feature of Russian tactics for that, and 
the hard lessons concerning the dangers of altercation taught during 
Mr. Byrne’s tenure as Secretary of State must not be forgotten. 
But reality lies rather deeper. 

_ There is even a doubt whether the foundering of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers itself would at this stage be the ultimate 
disaster. Mr. Bevin at any rate seems to be facing the possibility 
of its end, if not with equanimity, then at least without panic. 
Months ago he hinted that the November meeting of the Council 
might decide its whole future. Last Saturday at Bristol he spoke 
more plainly, although he still avoided the fatal statement that this 
meeting would be the last chance to get agreement. It would, of 
course, be completely regrettable if this meeting, like the last 
Moscow Conference, were to end in frustration and failure to make 
even a start with the settlement of Germany and Austria. It 
would be worse if finis were written to the history of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers as an institution. Such progress as it has 
made has been achieved with infinite trouble and waste of effort 
and temper, but it has achieved something. It is better that the 
treaties with Italy and the German satellites in Eastern Europe 
should have been signed than left unsigned. Imperfect as those 


treaties were they did something to clear the air, to clear away 
provisional arrangements and to give a better view of what is really 
geing on in South-East Europe. The sight is not a pretty one, but 
that is no reason for obscuring it. 


The Council may still have a 


useful function, even though with the further aggravation of the 
already formidable Russian hostility to the West, its functioning 
has become so hampered that even a complete Russian volte face 
would now be likely to fail of its effect because nobody would be 
able to believe it. 

Nevertheless the deputies have finished their work of preparing 
the ground and the work of the conference is about to begin. 
The only possible course is to strive to do it well. A number of 
the points about which the deputies have disagreed are not really 
of such crucial importance that they should hold up the whole 
progress of the Council. The Russian representative, Mr, 
Smirnov, has refused to include on the agenda the American pro- 
posal for a Four-Power disarmament and demilitarisation treaty, 
There can, of course, be ho good reason for such a refusal, but the 
fact is that these problems would not be likely to disappear even 
if a treaty were signed tomorrow. They will be the long-term 
staple of relations with Germany for many years, and what they 
require is continual vigilance rather than reliance on treaties. 

The question whether Austria should come first or last on the 
agenda will almost certainly cause much friction and it will be 
very difficult to bear with the Russian desire to put off a question 
which is, on the face of it, more simple than that of Germany. But 
unfortunately simplicity in Great Power relations at the moment 
is not a matter of the practical problems of geography, economics 
and occupation forces, but of the degree of resistance which the 
Soviet Government decides to apply at any given point, and she 
seems to be prepared to be infinitely awkward about Austria. 
As to the curious question whether an item known as “ other 
business” should be included at the end of the agenda, it is 
more important than it seems, since the Russian refusal to admit 
it almost certainly means that Mr. Molotov wishes to do as he did 
at Moscow and be irrelevant at whatever point in the proceedings 
he chooses. But again it would be a waste of time to discuss the 
point at length. Even the crucial question whether Germany 
should have a federal or a central Government must not be allowed 
to destroy the Council. Like the question of armaments it is in 
the very bones of the German people, and although the Foreign 
Ministers should not spare themselves in an attempt to reach 
agreement about it, they would have an exaggerated sense of their 
own importance in history if they decided that they had settled 
it for good. 

The fact that it is possible to make any individual issue appear 
rather too small a one on which to base a disruption of international 
co-operation, however imperfect that co-operation may be, does 
not mean that the Foreign Ministers will have an easy time if they 
only remain calm. The arguments for placing questions of propa- 
ganda in perspective, and for not allowing individual matters to split 
the conference simply because agreement cannot be reached on 
them quickly, are arguments for directing the attention of the 
Foreign Ministers to the really basic questions confronting them. 
The problem of Germany brings those questions to a focus as well 
as providing an item to be discussed. After all, the Russians have 
made at least one thing plain, and that is that they fear a present 
and powerful United States much more than they fear a Germany 
which may be powerful again some day, but which at the moment 
is still prostrate. Taking the long view, what is involved in next 
week’s conference is the danger that Germany will become, of 
has become already, a malignant growth in the body of Europe 
which can only be cut out by the knife of another and more 
terrible war. But taking the short view, what the Powers will be 
most concerned with will be their relations to each other today. 
Nor will they.be unwise to concentrate on that matter, for they 
can only solve the many problems of Germany if they are united. 
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if the worst comes to the worst and the conference fails, then 
the Powers will have to seek unity by the slower and less spectacular 
method of diplomatic contact. After all, the season of post-war 
conferences cannot go on for ever, and nobody can argue that 
those which have taken place so far have been either very effective 
or expeditious. Certainly there is no solid ground for hope that 
the London Conference will be more successful than the others 
unless it be that the air is now completely clear of the war-time 
assumption of unquestionable brotherhood and the Powers at last 
are face to face with realities. The Russians are more vocal and 
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less compromising than ever. Mr. Marshall is patient, but such 
signs as there are of the will of the American people certainly 
do not promise an increased forbearance. The light bridge with 
which France linked East with West is being hacked away by the 
Cominform, the subversive activities of French Communists and 
the stiffening policy of the French Government. Mr. Bevin has 
the best intermediate position, and even he is more inclined to point 
to difficulties than hopes. If the tide turns next week the change 
will be almost imperceptible. That is all the more reason why all 
right-thinking men should watch it closely. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


INCE Ministers are finding it worth while to scout any idea of 
. a coming Coalition Government I suppose such a possibility 
has been talked of, though personally I have heard little of it. 
There is, I am convinced, not a prospect of such a thing, firstly 
because there is mo occasion for it and secondly because nobody 
concerned wants it—Conservatives as little as Labour. The Govern- 
ment’s stock is undoubtedly low, but by no means as low as its 
critics would like to believe. The Dalton episode is a blow to its 
prestige, but the demand for a change of Chancellor was widespread, 
and the succession of Sir Stafford Cripps, with the result, among 
others, that any clash between economic and financial policies 
becomes impossible, is a definite source of strength to the adminis- 
tration. So will something else be. The effect of the Marshall 
Plan on our immediate problems can no doubt be exaggerated, but 
it will obviously be substantial, and the Government will be entitled 
to considerable credit for it. Nothing can diminish the supreme 
debt which all Western Europe owes to the American Secretary of 
State, but it may well be doubted whether his initiative would ever 
have borne the fruit it has but for the immediate response it received 
from Mr. Bevin and the ceaseless efforts the Foreign Secretary 
exerted to carry the Paris discussions to success. If all that could 
be known ever is known the part Mr Bevin has played in the whole 
affair will, I believe, be found to have been more rather than less 
effective than has so far appeared. For all these reasons I have no 
belief in the likelihood either of the Coalition or of an early appeal 
to the country. 

* + * + 


At the same time the extent to which the prestige of the Govern- 
ment depends on two men, Mr. Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps, neither 
of whom enjoys particularly robust health, is rather alarming. The 
Foreign Secretary remains as irreplaceable as ever, and recent events 
have given a rather sardonic significance to the fact that the two 
persons most commonly spoken of as possible successors to him 
have been Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Dalton. As to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he overtops his colleagues increasingly. His in- 
tellectual capacity commands no less respect than the integrity of 
his character, and, good party man though he is, there is confidence 
in all quarters that in everything that concerns the crisis he will not 
merely put the nation always first and the party second, but refrain, 
as his predecessor sometimes failed to, from dragging bits of party 
propaganda into speeches on grave national issues. Rarely has a 
greater responsibility been laid on the shoulders of a single Minister. 

* * * 

One difficult decision which the Government, and particularly 
the Home Secretary, must take is as to how much importance to 
attach to Sir Oswald Mosley and his activities. It will not do to 
disregard him altogether or to assume, tempting though the assump- 
tion is, that his egomania (witness the perpetual use of the first 
person singular at his Memorial Hall meeting on Saturday) will in 
itself alienate all rational men and women. Unfortunately, it is 
men and women who are far less than rational—incapacitated by 
paucity of knowledge and instability of judgement—that he is likely 
to attract. And there are far too many of them available. Dis- 
content with all political parties, particularly with the party in office, 
and a general sense of frustration caused by the economic situation, 
lends plausibility to the demand for a new party which will (time- 


worn profession) “get things done.” There is, in fact, nothing in 
Mosley’s programme, as outlined in his recent book, to base any 
new appeal on. Anti-Communism is everyone’s policy except the 
Communists’. The development of Africa is being taken in hand 
more energetically by the present Government than it ever has been 
before. I forget what else there is in the programme; certainly 
nothing very arresting. But, in fact, the programme is simply 
Oswald Mosley—a Mosley to all appearance as much wedded to 
the ideals and methods of Hitler and Mussolini as he was in the 
days when he appeared in triumph at the dictators’ sides at the 
Nuremberg Rally or the Quirinal. Of course, Mosley or anyone else 
is entitled to agitate constitutionally. The only immediate danger 
and it is a minor one, is that the hostility which Mosley’s campaigns 
provoke will result in constant disorder at his meetings and lay an 
unreasonable strain on the police. 
* * * * 

It is very difficult to see what fresh light an enquiry into the 
Dalton affair will cast, and it is rather hard on the ex-Chancellor 
that, having made the fullest confession of his error and paid an 
inordinately heavy price for it, he should have to be cross-questioned 
on his folly by a Select Committee. For when you have said that 
it was folly almost beyond belief, what more is there to say ? 
Possibly this—that Mr. Dalton did not realise the speed at which 
the Press can work. Going into the House long after questions had 
started—that is to say within half an hour or so of the commence- 
ment of his speech—he may well not have conceived that his few 
words to a correspondent in the Lobby could get to the public before 
his words in the House did; that, of course, is no excuse, par- 
ticularly in view of the completeness of the information he must 
have imparted. In fact, a journalist in such circumstances would 
be at the telephone within sixty seconds, probably dictate direct to 
his office without waiting to put the message on paper himself ; a 
paragraph containing the essentials could be rushed to the com- 
posing-room to be set swiftly in the “fudge box ”—a device that is 
clamped to a cylinder already on the machine against the “ Stop 
Press” space left blank for such eventualities ; the machine would 
be stopped, the fudge box fitted, the run at once resumed and the 
paper with the vital message be on sale in the streets an incredibly 
short time after the words that formed its basis were spoken. What 
the precise time was in this case I don’t know. It would be interest- 
ing to have it on record. No doubt the Select Committee will put 


questions on the point. 
* * * x 


The acquittal of the Editor of the Morecambe Visitor on a charge 
of seditious libel is on broad grounds extremely satisfactory. A 
verdict of guilty would have constituted a grave encroachment on 
the freedom of the Press. The measured observations of Mr. Justice 
Birkett on the freedom that may and may not be permitted to news- 
papers are of permanent importance. To say that is not to imply 
any sort of admiration for the article that formed the basis of the 
charge, with its unrestrained and provocative anti-semitism. But to 
say that an article is reprehensible and to say that it constitutes a 
seditious libel are very different things. In view of the unanimity of 
the jury on the latter point, and the rapidity with which it reached 
its decision, it is manifestly inequitable in the extreme that the Editor 
of the Morecambe Visitor should be mulcted in costs amounting to 
£3,000. JANUS. 
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RUSSIA AND GERMANY 


By G. B. THOMAS 


WT must be confessed,” said Mr. Molotov in the autumn of 1939, 

“that there are some short-sighted people in our country who 
were carried away by an over-simplified anti-Fascist propaganda.” 
There seems to be plenty of this over-simplified propaganda about 
the place at the moment ; and there is no doubt that a great many 
people, especially in Russia, have been carried away by it. That it 
has made any impression upon Mr. Molotov or his colleagues is most 
unlikely ; certainly their policy towards Eastern Germany shows no 
signs of being influenced by the abuse that Moscow Radio heaps upon 
Fascist beasts and Hitlerite cannibals. Nor has it deterred Soviet 
officials from relying upon the services of former Nazis in adminis- 
trative positions. That is not to say that the Russian attitude towards 
Germany has been clear and consistent since the beginning of the 
war in June, 1941 ; on the contrary, it has undergone some violent 
fluctuations ; and it was not until the spring of 1945, when the 
magnitude of the German defeat became apparent, that a firm course 
was plotted. 


Soviet policy towards Germany has oscillated between two ex- 
tremes since June, 1941. At one end was the policy of ruthlessness. 
It had powerful supporters inside the Red Army, and for a time Mr. 
Stalin himself gave expression to it. “If the Germans want a war 
of extermination,” he told a cheering audience in Moscow on 
November 6th, 1941, “they will get it.” With the full support of 
the High Command of the Red Army, party agitators did all they 
could to teach Russian officers and men to hate the enemy, to hate 
the individual German. They did not stop to ask whether he was a 
Nazi. “It is impossible to vanquish the enemy unless you learn to 
hate him with all the strength of your heart and soul,” Mr. Stalin said 
in 1942. With his usual skill, however, he also kept the door open for 
a different policy. While encouraging the hate propaganda inside the 
Red Army and among civilians at home, he evolved, at a fairly early 
stage, the doctrine of the “two Germanies ”—and expressed it in 
clearer and more unambiguous terms than British and American 
propagandists ever did. “It would be ludicrous to identify Hitler’s 

* clique with the German people, with the German State,” said Mr. 
Stalin in February, 1942. “The experience of history indicates that 
Hitlers come and go, but the German people and the German State 
remain.” “We have no such aim as to destroy Germany, for it is 
impossible to destroy Germany,” he added in November, 1942. 

It was in accordance with this policy of leaving the door open for 
a future understanding with Germany that the Soviet Government 
inspired German prisoners-of-war in Russia to form a Free German 
Committee and a League of German Officers. General Seydlitz and, 
after the German defeat at Stalingrad, Field-Marshal von Paulus 
were among their leaders. The Allied Governments knew very little 
about these two organisations or about their purpose. And the Soviet 
Government told them nothing. It has since become known that 
senior German officers were allowed a great deal of freedom in the 
country house where they lived just outside Moscow. Some of them 
went regularly to the ballet at the Bolshoi Theatre m1 their German 
uniforms with a Russian general’s great-coat slung across their 
shoulders to hide their medals and decorations ; others were taken 
up to the front line from time to time ; most of them were used ex- 
tensively in Soviet propaganda to German troops and to German 
civilians at home. All this propaganda carried a very simple mes- 
sage: that the key to Germany’s future was to be found in Moscow. 

The pursuit of a zigzag course between these extremes gave the 
Soviet Government endless opportunities for manoeuvring. The 
purpose of these manoeuvres was plain: to ensure that Germany 
should never again be a danger to Russia ; and, secondly, to make 
sure that whatever was left of Germany would faithfully serve the 
long-term aims of the Kremlin, whatever they might be. In line 
with what I have called the policy of “ruthlessness,” Mr. Stalin at 
one time toyed with the proposal that the Reich should be split up 
into a number of independent States, and that the map of Europe 
should be re-drawn by the creation of a Roman Catholic State in the 
heart of the Continent, with Austria and Bavaria as its nucleus, 
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When this proposal was examined at Teheran at the end of 1943, 
Mr. Stalin took quite kindly to it. Mr. Byrnes has now told us that 
even at Yalta, as late as January, 1945, Mr. Stalin was still impressed 
with this idea of dismemberment. 

In fact, it was not until the spring of 1945 that the Policy of 
ruthlessness was formally abandoned. Up to that time the flow of 
hate propaganda inside the Red Army and to the home front had 
continued unabated. Of course, some of it, occasionally and quite 
inevitably, spilled over into Soviet propaganda directed at the 
Germans. Its foremost exponent, Ilya Ehrenburg, had shown his 
zeal for the cause by a ceaseless flow of vituperation in the army 
and party Press. In the army newspaper Red Star he wrote on 
April 11th, 1945: “There is no Germany; there is only a colossal 
gang which scatters when the subject of responsibility is broached.” 
All Germans, Ehrenburg asserted, were alike, and they should all 
answer to the same degree for the crimes of the Hitlerites. It 
seemed as if Ehrenburg was locking the door on Stalin’s “two 
Germanies ” policy. After three days’ reflection the party authorities 
made up their minds; and on April 14th the party newspaper 
Pravda publicly rebuked Ehrenburg in an article signed by G. 
Aleksandrov, the head of the Propaganda Department of the Polit- 
bureau. “It goes without saying,” declared Aleksandrov, “that 
Comrade Ehrenburg in the present case does not reflect Soviet public 
opinion. . . . Ehrenburg’s attitude is erroneous.” 


Why was the hate propaganda so suddenly abandoned? So 
long as nothing was known about the extent of the German 
defeat, Soviet policy had to be prepared for any eventuality, 
If Germany remained intact, that is to say if she retained any notable 
part of her industrial potential undamaged, and if her administrative 
organisation had continued to function, she might still, as a single 
unit, have remained too strong to be adequately controlled. In those 
circumstances security could perhaps best be achieved by splitting 
up the Reich into five or six separate States. If Russia were given 
the chance to influence or control the Eastern States, it would have 
carried her authority deep into the heart of Europe. And that, as we 
now know, is what the Kremlin aims to do. 


But the complete collapse of the Reich caused the Soviet leaders 
to change their plans. A demoralised, chaotic and leaderless Reich 
gave Russia and the Communist Party far greater opportunities than 
the leaders in the Kremlin had hoped for at an earlier stage in the 
war. What we in the West with our well-ordered society are so 
apt to overlook is that, once chaos has set in, Communism does offer, 
to a great many people, a satisfactory bridge back to order and 
security. The technicians acquire security not by the expenditure 
of money, but by virtue of their job. It is the nature of their 
work that determines whether they shall have a car, a comfort- 
able flat, extra rations or better clothes. The Kremlin is not far 
wrong when it believes that in times of chaos important elements 
of the middle class will grasp at Communism because it offers 
them order and an approximate return to the relative advantages 
they enjoyed before chaos overtook them. 

So with the rout of the German Army arfd the collapse of German 
government, Soviet policy towards Germany underwent a profound 
change. A unified Germany now became the Russian aim, since 
it offered her the prospect of controlling the Reich or the larger 
part of it. Soviet propaganda towards Germany now has one majof 
aim: to convince the Germans that Russia, and Russia only, believes 
in the political and economic unity of the Reich. It is a message 
calculated to make a strong appeal to German nationalism. If 
Mr. Molotov lost face with the German people for standing firmly 
by his earlier decision to transfer large parts of East Prussia to 
Poland, he recovered a great deal of it by refusing to countenance 
any separatism in the Ruhr and Rhineland. His demand for repara- 
tions from current German industrial production, to the value of 
£2,500 millions, may possibly be more difficult for his German friends 
to swallow. But it would be very rash to conclude that the Germans 
themselves are unalterably opposed to the idea. Many of them would 
prefer to pay from current production, rather than out of capital 
equipment, as proposed by the Western Powers. After all, if 4 
large part of German industry were geared to the Soviet Five-Year 
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Pian—and that is what would happen if the Western Powers agreed 
to the Russian demand that reparations should be taken from 
current production—the Germans would be assured of a steady and 
extensive market for their output in the East. From the German 

int of view, it would give the Allies a vested interest in getting 
German industry back into production again on a large scale. And 
when reparations cease, it would give the Germans a permanent 
outict for their goods over the vast Eurasian plain. 

It is against this background that we shall have to judge Soviet 
policy at the forthcoming meeting of the four Foreign Ministers. 
There is no sign yet that the Soviet Government is interested in 

oting a German settlement. Soviet leaders want to keep the 
situation fluid until they have established themselves more securely 
inside Germany. They know that so long as present uncertainties 
continue Germany cannot recover. Two consequences flow from 
that inability: in the first place, it encourages Communism ; 
secondly, it continues the drain on British and American resources. 
And in view of the present British economic position, that is not 
a happy prospect, nor one which can endure. The only settlement 
which will satisfy the Russians now is one which gives them a 
greater hold on the Reich. That means participation in the control 
over the Ruhr. 


FLOOD, DROUGHT, FLOOD 


By M. G. IONIDES 


HE disastrous floods of the spring were followed by the drought, 
T and now, while water shortages still persist in some parts, they 
have been overlapped by the first floods of the season elsewhere. 
Obviously there will always be extremes against which it would be 
impractical to provide. But at least we should enquire whether 
as much has been done as was reasonably possible. It has not. 
Successive Governments for generations have done very much less 
than they should. It is a significant measure of their shortcomings 
that there is as yet no more than a very modest beginning of a 
survey of our water resources, which was interrupted during the 
war after only a few years’ run and has not yet been re-start-d. We 
have topographical surveys, geological surveys, massive statistics of 
almost every branch of our economy; yet practically nothing for 
water, though it is one of our most vital commodities. It is a food, 
a means of transport, the essential medium of hygiene, a raw material 
of almost every industry an amenity ; when it has served its purpose 
it becomes a dangerous waste product which may threaten our 
health, our agriculture, our fisheries ; in flood it is a direct menace 
to life and property. Its uses and abuses are so universal and so 
pervade our lives that of all our natural resources it cries out for 
national measures of co-ordination. Yet of all things it has been 
the most neglected. 

Economic planners might say that the reason is that we have not 
yet seen the light. It would be nearer the truth to say that we 
have let it'go out. A century and a half ago, when agriculture was 
the mainstay of our economy and the canals were in their prime, 
ideas for a national water policy began to circulate. For example, 
Mr. William Tatham, a political economist, published a study of 
the question. He proposed a grandiose project, nothing less than 
a “water grid” stretching from top to bottom of the country, with 
1,500 miles of trunk mains linking all the gathering grounds, with 
600 steam engines at £2,000 apiece and 600 superintendents to work 
them. To this system all the canals were to be connected. Water 
was to be led into every house. The canals were to be used as 
feeders for a great development of irrigation, a subject Mr. Tatham 
had studied abroad as well as at home. The whole scheme was a 
“means to increase the population, wealth and revenue of the 
kingdom, by an agricultural, commercial and general economy in 
the use of water.” He would not be content till every drop of 
water in every river had done its duty in one way or another before 
it was allowed to reach the sea. 

In principle his idea of bringing water under national co-ordina- 
tion was sound enough, though the project itself was a piece of 
flamboyancy. As an economic planner he has many spiritual great- 
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grandchildren today. The difference is that he wasn’t allowed to 
get away with it, while we decided in 1945 to give it a trial, and 
are now learning the hard way. Not even the idea of some real 
measure of national co-ordination survived from Tatham’s times. 
The switch away from agriculture towards industry changed the 
whole outlook. Water-supply developed on the arbitrary basis of 
Local Authority boundaries, diverted from wherever was most con- 
venient to the rapidly growing industrial centres. The interests of 
land-drainage, fisheries, river-pollution and the like were covered, 
often quite nominally, by a patchwork of boards, Local Authorities 
and joint committees bearing little or no relation to the natural lie 
of the river basins. 

Throughout all those generations of unparalleled prosperity we 
shut our eyes. We waited till the middle of the last war, the 
greatest crisis in our history when we were fighting for our very 
survival, and then, in June, 1944, a white paper on the National 
Water Policy was published. The Water Act was passed in 1945 by 
the Coalition Government. Meanwhile the ground-work had been 
laid for a complementary measure, the River Boards Bill which has 
now been introduced. The first gives powers to the Minister of 
Health to promote and co-ordinate the proper development of 
water supplies throughout the country. The second wraps up the 
existing patchwork of boards and river pollution authorities under 
combined River Boards whose boundaries are to be the natural river 
basins. The wheel has turned full circle, and our water resources 
are at last coming into their own for national treatment as one of 
our most important national assets. : 


Tatham was starting with a more or less clean sheet, and there 
was some excuse for his magnificent visions, Today we face a very 
different problem, Powers under the new measures are fairly wide, 
but it would be a mistake to think that anything in the nature of 
a national “ water grid” or any wholesale replanning of the existing 
systems will be necessary, What is needed is to look at each area 
with an eye to the natural sources of water and see how the systems 
we have already got can be adapted and where possible linked up so 
that each can assist the next and so that the existing sources, 
reservoirs and distribution networks can perform the fullest and 
widest service. Measures should be taken to ensure that the dis- 
tribution networks in each area are brought to the highest efficiency, 
with pressures made uniform so that in times of shortage water is 
equitably distributed. All this is a matter for the water authorities 
themselves under the general co-ordination of the Ministry of 
Health. But in addition to this the public themselves have a duty. 

Enormous quantities of water are wasted by leaky taps and 
extravagant use of water. It may amount to as much as Io per 
cent., and if this be capitalised in terms of reservoir-capacity, 
pumping stations and water-mains it represents a vast unnecessary 
sinkage of capital. It lies within the power of every member of the 
public to make a direct contribution to economy in capital expendi- 
ture, here and now. Perhaps we get our water too cheaply. What 
other commodity can be bought, ready processed and available at 
a second’s notice right inside every house, for 6d. a ton or less ? 

It will be some time before the River Boards are fully operative, 
but they, too, have a big programme of work ahead to improve the 
regimen of the rivers in the interests of all users whether from the 
point of view of land-drainage, fisheries, industry, flood-prevention 
or pollution. Irrigation is not much heard of nowadays, and in 
many parts of the country the sluices and channels which used to 
water the meadows in days past have fallen into disuse and decay. 
Perhaps this, too, ought to find some place in the national water 
policy, in which the Minister of Health and the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries are partners. In addition to new works, 
there are great arrears of maintenance to be made up. A properly 
balanced programme over the whole field of water interests will 
pay attention first to those measures, whether of maintenance or 
new works, which will increase the efficiency of the existing systems. 
Probably a given sum of money can do more good in a mass of 
comparatively minor works of this nature than if devoted to a 
relatively few major works, spectacular though the latter may be. 

We do not yet know how the curtailed capital investment plan will 
hit the national water policy. It has been stated that new works 
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will be severely restricted, but there is as much danger in unintelli- 
gent cutting in the future as there was in the unintelligent 
boosting of the past. “Will anybody compare the idle Pyramids, 
or those other useless though much-renowned works of the Greeks, 
with these aqueducts, these indispensable structures?” That was 
the capital investments policy of Sextus Julius Frontinus, who was 
Water Commissioner of the City of Rome in A.D. 97. With some 
slight adjustments it can be recommended for A.D. 1947. If one 
could be confident that the Government will really stop swamping 
our economy with latter-day Pyramids and other useless though 
much-renowned works and let the engineers and industries concerned 
settle down to a steady programme of the really essentia] structures, 
with common-sense business principles as a guide instead of the 
text-books of politico-economic theory, we could look forward with 
a good deal more confidence to getting a fair supply of water in our 
bathrooms (pace Mr. Gaitskell) and keeping the coal in our cellars 
dry (if the Minister of Fuel and Power gives us any). 

Frontinus never read a text-book of economic theory in his life ; 
but he khew how to build waterworks. Terms like “ inflationary 
pressure ” couldn’t have meant less to him ; but he knew what pays 
and what doesn’t. That is something no two economists seem able 
to agree on, while the Government’s plans change so often that 
no one ever has time to catch up with them. Economic “let’s 
pretend” is a played-our sport. We already have the Water Act. 
The River Boards Bill is on the way. What we common folk get 
out of them for our money depends upon how the national water 
policy fares4n the frolics of political “ Snakes and Ladders ” to which 
our economy is unhappily subordinate. 


RED STAR IN FRANCE 


By JEAN-PIERRE GIRAUDOUX 
Paris. 

N the French political stage the Communist Party has, during 
the past fortnight, been playing star. No longer content to act 
the part it so successfully assumed in 1941, it has taken off its mask. 
Of course, it remains more “ national” than ever, but there is no 
longer a question of its being a “ great Government party.” For- 
gotten are the attempts made until very recently to appease the 
middle class. No further trouble is being taken to influence the 
intellectuals. The pre-war face appears—as red as before, but fuller, 
with a body increased in size. Now that one of the “ Three Forces ” 
has abandoned democratic pretence, the change in the atmosphere of 
French politics has been radical. In the economic sphere, where 
the C.G.T. (Conféciération Générale du Travail—the trade unions) 
is dominant, social unrest and strikes, as might have been foreseen, 
have increased in defiance of the Socialist-sponsored Government. 
Each strike has two causes—the deeper one, which is due to the ever- 
increased cost of living, and the immediate, superficial one, which 
arises mostly from nervousness or fear. But while the French 
working-class is aware that no strike has ever been a remedy for 
inflation, of which the race between prices and wages is a sinister 

symptom, it is not in a position to resist professional agitators. 
Three recent instances of the new Communist tactics are the 
Paris strike of street-cleaners, the Marseilles riots and the trade 
The street-cleaners’ strike has shown, as indeed 
the transport strike showed a month ago, that, when an important 
public service ceases to function, the present Government is obliged 
to give way, as it lacks the moral support to affirm its authority. 
In Marseilles, the second city of France, the agitation took a violent 
turn, with many wounded and one death. The most futile of 
pretexts—the increase in tram-fares and the arrest of four trade 
unionists who had demonstrated against it—was sufficient to stir 
up frantic rioting against the prefect, the mayor and the magistrates. 
The four trade unionists had to be judged virtually on the spot by 
the tribunal, and were sentenced somewhat too lightly—a deplorable 
case of the court being influenced by the street. The Compagnies 
Ripublicaines de Sécurité (the Marseilles special police), having 
been under Communist rule for two years, were not equal to their 
responsibilities, and on them may be laid a great part of the blame 
for the extension of the trouble. Both the prefect and the mayor, 
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the mayor having been seriously wounded, showed great courage, 
The funeral of a Communist victim was the occasion of a two. 
hour general strike. There is no doubt that the whole affair was 
a test of strength, not only between the Government and the Mar- 
scilles Communist-dominated C.G.T., but also between the former 
Communist mayor and his Gaullist successor. 

Perhaps the most important of all, a clash in the national com- 
mittee of the C.G.T. arose between the majority under Communist 
dominance and the minority favourable to trade union independence. 
Two motions were presented by the Communist majority. In one, 
by 857 votes to 127, the Marshall Plan was disapproved ; the other, 
by a similar majority, suggested the holding of a plebiscite of workers 
in all factories, whether or not they belonged to the C.G.T., on the 
economic policy of the Government. When one bears in mind the 
Oriental way in which French trade unions function, where the 
leaders are elected without secret vote, and very often under threats 
from the more violent elements, little imagination is needed to 
visualise where such a project would lead the working classes, 
Against this attempt to adapt “ popular” democracy to France, the 
non-Communist secretary of the C.G.T. protested with unaccustomed 
vigour while his minority refused to submit to the majority. 

It seems from these incidents that the trade unions have become 
a mere instrument of Communism. They have done nothing to 
better the lot of the working classes, but will increase the general 
difficulties in France. The aim seems to prevent at all costs the 
rebirth of French stability. The reason is only too apparent. 
Moscow, faced with “the American menace,” wants to be sure of 
its rearguard. It hopes that, in the midst of political confusion 
and economic and financial decay, with or without a war, a well- 
organised and dynamic team will be able to take power. When the 
Communists were in office their keyword was noyauter, which 
means penetration, and which went on vigorously,. both in 
Government and local administrations. Now that they have 
been driven out of the Cabinet and of a great many mayoralties, 
the keyword has become sabotage. Yet the French section of 
the Communist Internationale must know that the result 
will be not its own assumption of power, but that the stronger 
of its two adversaries will succeed the weaker. However convinced 
it may be that a large number of elements among the working and 
peasant classes, some undecided, some even anti-Communist, will, 
when forced to choose, rally more readily to its ranks than to the 
predominantly middle-class Gaullist movement, it is too astute 
not to realise that the game is most dangerous. Indeed, its effect 
on Parliament was illustrated last week when non-Communists 
appeared more united than ever before in an uproar when the 
Marseilles riots were discussed, or in complete quiet when the 
extension of French currency to the Saar was voted. 

Against the effervescence of the extreme Left, the Third Force 
(the Socialists) has tried to act ; but, in spite of occasional outbursts, 
ardour is lacking. The dilemma which it faces is as acute today as 
it was a fortnight ago, but no solution is yet in view. Some wise 
but belated measures have, however, been taken. A timid project 
for simplifying taxation, and suppressing subsidies for coal—ruinous 
for the Budget—will cause industrial prices to rise considerably (gas 
and electricity 45 per cent., tramsport 25 per cent.); but is not 
expected to have any effect on agricultural prices, which are more 
important since the purchase of food has become the abyss into 
which every French income, except that of the peasants, almost 
entirely vanishes. There is a new system of control of retailers 
which, by forcing them to display wholesale and retail prices, will, 
it is hoped, prevent prices from mounting still further. Yet M. 
Ramadier’s popularity is now as low as when he was Food Minister 
after the Liberation. The usual grumbling comment is: “Why 
should you, Third Force, have more success now ? You were 4 
failure when the Communists were quieter. You did not ask for 
the tools as de Gaulle does, but you certainly did not do the job.” 

The Third Force has yet to find itself, a fact of which its most 
valuable members are not unaware. Some of them, especially in 
the M.R.P., are attempting to promote “Gaullism without de 
Gaulle,” but agreement has not been reached as to who should 
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undertake the disagreeable task of assuming power. The names 
of M. Léon Blum and M. Paul Reynaud are still most frequently 
mentioned. M. Herriot’s notorious weakness towards the Com- 
munists has ruled him out. Hence General de Gaulle’s uncom- 
promising attack, at the Press conference of November 12th, on the 
middle camp, which, he says, is only delaying the solutions awaited 
by the majority of the people and leading the country still further 
toward disaster. Quoting Kipling, as he often does: “We are the 
jungle kings because we say we are,” de Gaulle condemned, perhaps 
a little unfairly, the Third Force as a political combination trying 
to convince itself it is a force. The General made it clear that he 
was as determined as ever not to collaborate with a Parliament 
which he thinks no longer representative—without the tools. This, 
while it is considered in some quarters as immense vanity, is taken 
by others to be the quiet modesty of a man who realises that he is 
only a man. This has been met by widespread misunderstanding 
on the part of the Press. The reason is perhaps that, where the 
General is concerned, French observers, whether they are for or 
against, cease to be cool. Many papers have been suggesting his 
immediate return, without a change in the Constitution, for- 
getting that, were he to give way, he would no longer be de Gaulle. 

Disturbances, confusion, expectations—the situation on this side 
of the Channel is becoming more and more similar to that brought 
about by the Communist Party in Germany under the Weimar 
Republic. Different results are to be expected, in so far as the 
majority of the French, unlike the Germans, remain profoundly 
individualistic and rational. Also there is no reason to doubt that 
General de Gaulle, despite his autocratic temperament, will show 
himself as faithful to his word and as respectful of human person- 
ality as he has always proved to be. 


“BEAUTIFUL MORNING ” 


By D. W. BROGAN 


T is quite unnecessary to tell London theatre-goers that 

Oklahoma is an American state with its own marked character ; 
either they have seen the show or they are trying to. So Mr. 
James’s winning and valuable narrative of his own boyhood in 
Oklahoma* will get a special welcome. But even if no boy or man 
in England was whistling or humming a tune from the show, this 
essay in recollection would be more than welcome. More than 
welcome, for it is a first-hand account of a period in American 
history that is recent in time and yet remote, a period now 
described by a distinguished historian whose youth was part of 
the astonishing gourd-like growth of Oklahoma. For the Cherokee 
Strip, where Mr. James grew up, was only opened to settlement 
in 1893! Before that it had been, like the rest of the territory, 
Indian land, and “the run” of 1893, the desperate race to find and 
claim a site for a farm or, better still, a site for a town, was the 
beginning of modern history for the Cherokee Strip. 

Judge James, the able, speculative soldier-lawyer, made the run 
and chose his farm-site well. But in less than a generation the 
farm-site chosen, the trees planted, the dam built, the land cleared 
were lapsing into scrub and prairie as the local poor farm, and 
Judge James’s son was off into a new world, Enid and the Cherokee 
Strip no longer able to hold him in face of the metropolitan seduc- 
tions of Kansas City and Cincinnati, not to mention New York. 

If the maturing of Mr. James’s mind, the growth of his know- 
ledge, is one theme of the book, it is not the only, not the main, 
theme. That main theme is the creation on the plains of a new, 
rapidly growing, gambling, creating society, the change from the 
world of cowboys and Indians, of men who had fought in the cam- 
paigns against Crazy Horse, to the world of oil-wells, advanced, 
i¢., corrupt politics, culture and society, motor cars and parlour 
cars. Long before Mr. James left the Cherokee Strip, it was 
known that in so virile a community as Cheyenne (Wyoming) a 
local municipal law had imposed a penalty of $10 on any citizen 
shooting at another citizen whether he hit him or not. Of his 
father’s colleagues at the bar, only Temple Houston, son of the 
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great liberator of Texas, regularly carried a gun. There were. still 
cowboys about ; some with corns brought on by the trade weakness 
for wearing boots that were too small. But the real hero of the 
run, Walter Cock, “twenty-two-year-old cow-puncher from the 
Chickasaw Nation,” had been cheated out of the fruits of his horse- 
manship. He was still a recognised public figure ; he was the local 
bootlegger, sent regularly to jail for sixty days at a time by a judge 
who was a regular customer. For Oklahoma was just admitted as 
a state when prohibition was enacted if not enforced, and’ the great 
local politician was a drunken and despised protégé of the fancy 
lady whom he had once looked after. Even her business was not 
what it had been. The Cherokee Strip was growing up. 

But it must not be thought that Mr. James has written in the 
mood of gritty realism that was fashionable on the Middle Border 
twenty or thirty years ago, before the source of supply was shifted 
to the Deep South. His Oklahoma boyhood is much more what 
we should expect from the play than from, let us say, The Grapes 
of Wrath. The boys and girls he grew up with were not miserable, 
starved wretches, or victims of oppression or suppression. And 
although the intellectual life in Mr. James’s high school at Enid 
seems to have been a little less intense than it was in Mr. Burton 
Rascoe’s school at Shawnee in the same state, there was some move- 
ment of mind even though the “ godless ” were regarded with serious 
disapproval by the godly. 

There were disasters, of course. Mr. James’s father was no more 
a gambler, no more a discounter of the future, than most leading 
citizens, and the only figure of whom Mr. James here speaks with 
permanent disapproval was the cagey, prudent grocer who sold out 
quickly and took no share in the community booms or bursts. 
Tramp printers and vagabond reporters moved in and out of the 
newspaper offices where Mr. James got his real education; pro- 
moters came in with grandiose schemes of railways to the Pacific 
or to the Gulf of Mexico and departed with some of the city’s 
capital. Judge James died suddenly and highly insolvent, and the 
great future of Enid as a meat-packing centre that was to make it 
the local equivalent of Kansas City, if not of Chicago, came to 
nothing except mortgages and headaches. But the trees grew on 
the city square under the little skyscrapers where, a few years 
before, the infant town was housed in tents. It is a story of growth, 
of progress, of improvement in order, literacy, health. The passing 
or taming of the cowboys and the Comanches we can regret—if 
we are still, in any degree, boys—but civilisation consists in the 
taming of cowboys or Comanches or their equivalents. And that 
taming is the main theme of American history—along with the 
more or less permanent taming of the great, empty land. 


The popularity of shows like Oklahoma and of books like this 
has its political significance. Gone are the days of mere debunking 
of American history and culture; come, some might say, are the 
days of “rebunking,” of the exaltation of art and experience on 
the mere ground that they are American. There is, no doubt, some- 
thing bogus about part of this revival of interest in the American 
past, in the elaborate and commercially profitable exploitation of a 
synthetic folklore. But the commercial exploitation, like the self- 
conscious virtue of some critics and historians, should not blind us 
to the realities of the past to which the Americans are turning or to 
the truth to which the revival testifies, the special character of 
American experience. 

Mr. James hasn’t many illusions; he knows the hard and ugly 
side of his own environment and how far Enid was from Arcadia 
or even from those Idylls of the King from which it got its name. 
But he knows, too, the qualities bred by that pioneering society and 
the generosity and social freedom that it encouraged. The settle- 
ment of Oklahoma was the last of the great folk movements of 
American history—and it is so recent ! It is natural to look back 
on it kindly and see it through the “bright golden haze” easily 
conjured up in what is still, by our standards, an optimistic 
society. Yet Mr. James remembers more than the golden haze, 
He quotes from the diary he kept before he left the state. It is 
another side to the story. “When I came home was the most 
beautiful morning that could be imagined. Still and cool. The 
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air moist and fresh with dew and a multi-coloured sunrise... . 
I awoke, however, at 11 a.m. and the wind was howling. I stayed 
up town all afternoon and a person could hardly see across the 
public square. It was a regular repetition of the famous old dust 
storms of pioneer days.” Then he may have innocently thought 
the days of the dust storms were over. In less than half a genera- 
tion from then the “Okies” were being driven out of Oklahoma 
by far worse dust storms, and part of the state was, for the time 
being, a desert. We must set the blinding storms of the Dust 
Bow! against the golden haze—but we should not forget the golden 
haze either, and, if Mr. James has stressed the haze more than the 
dust, who can blame him when the literary result is so admirable ? 


ON TAKING THE CAKE 


By Dr. GC. K. ALLEN, K.C. 


READ-WINNING has never, since Adam, been easy or popular, 
B but if some unkind fate should cause you to study the Food 
Rationing (General Provisions) Order, 1947, you may wonder how 
any bread is ever won at all by British citizens. This—being one of 
the teeming progeny of the Supplies and Services (Transitional 
Powers) Act—is a majestic decree of eighteen pages and thirty-two 
sections, where we may cull such flowers as this: “The only 
coupons which may be deposited in advance with a supplier for the 
purpose of Art. 4 of this Order shall be those forming a section, or 
the remaining part of a section, of coupons from a General Ration 
Book R.B.1, Junior Ration Book R.B.4, Child’s Ration Book R.B.2, 
or Ration Book R.B.7, Form R.G.70 or Form R.G.71 not being 
coupons from a page marked ‘Personal Points.’ For this purpose 
‘section of coupons’ means . . .” But I will forbear, since I expect 
that the reader’s attention is wandering. 


It is not, however, of bread that I sing. Like Marie Antoinette, 
I concentrate rather on cake. I am indebted to The Oxford Times 
for calling attention, with its customary vigilance and public spirit, 
to the constitutional significance of the substance called cake. A 
charitably minded person, interested in a local horticultural show, 
offered to make and present a cake as a prize for a weight-guessing 
competition. The donor was evidently a person of sensitive 
conscience, because he enquired of the Ministry of Food about the 
legality of his proposed benefaction. This, of course, was a fatal 
mistake. It is well known that if an official ruling is asked on the 
question “Can I?” or “Should I?” there are only two possible 
answers consistent with efficient administration, and they are (a) 
“No, you can’t,” or (b) “ Perhaps you can, but you’d better not.” A 
sensible person proceeds on the principle, “ I’ve done it: now arrest 
me!” The Oxford Times proposes to take a bolder course, as it 
has announced its intention of offering a cake for competition in 
defiance of the Regulation, and then awaiting the rigour of the law. 


The Ministry replied, as might have been expected, that it had 
“given very careful consideration recently to the question as to 
whether rationed and controlled food should be allowed to be sold, 
otherwise than in the form of refreshments, at charity sales, horticul- 
tural and agricultural shows and similar events, and they feel that it 
would not be in the general interest to grant such a concession or to 
allow rationed and controlled foods to be disposed of as prizes in 
competitions.” Nobody had asked whether any rationed food could 
be sold on the terms of any “ concession ”; the answer to the question 
which had, in fact, been asked, was that it was legal for the donor 
to present his cake to the cause of horticulture, but it was illegal for 
the prize-winner of the competition to take the cake without surren- 
dering coupons for it. Nevertheless, to show how broad-minded it 
was, the Ministry added that it did not propose to withdraw its 
“concession ” for this particular sporting event. 

The reply of the thankless weight-guessers was sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth. They said that they did not propose to commit a 
crime by grace and favour of the Minister. (They may have sus- 
pected, cynically but rightly, that the “concession” would not be 
the least protection, in law, against a prosecution.) They preferred 
to abandon the competition. But, for the guidance of themselves 


and others in like case, they enquired what the position would be if 
they bought a cake in a shop, surrendering the necessary B.U.s, 
and then presented it as a prize in a weight-guessing competition. 
The answer was that even in that case, under Art. 4 (b) of the Order, 
the winner would be obliged to surrender coupons. Thus a charity 
cake is different from an ordinary, self-regarding cake in that it needs 
the surrender of B.U.s twice over. 


Let us square our jaws and look at Art. 4 (b). It provides that 
“the person obtaining the rattoned food” shall produce or deposit 
the appropriate units. There can be no doubt that a person who 
takes the cake obtains it—at least, he would have some legitimate 
cause of complaint if he did not. We must see, therefore, whether 
there is any relief for cake-takers in Art. 8, which is devoted to 
“exemptions.” There we find that “the restrictions imposed by 
this Part of this Order shall not apply,” under sub-section (b), “to 
the provision of home produce by the producer thereof for consump- 
tion by him or by the members of his household or by guests sharing 
meals in such household.” “Home produce” (“in relation to any 
person ”) includes any rationed food “ manufactured in his household 
or establishment” dnd would, therefore, seem to include a home- 
made cake composed of materials for which, of course, B.U.s must 
have been surrendered. 


May we not see here a gleam of hope for weight-guessers ? They 
are a class of persons for whom I have respect amounting almost to 
awe, and I should like to feel that I have helped them to enjoy the 
fruits of their peculiar talents. I, therefore, make this suggestion: 
having “obtained” the cake, the winner should at once invite his 
unsuccessful rivals home to tea with him. They will then be guests 
sharing a meal with him in his household. In this way he will not 
only score off the inspector who will doubtless be watching the 
horticultural show in the guise of a bulb-fancier, but, if that motive 
be considered unworthy, he will compensate it by stimulating, even 
if involuntarily, his own generous impulses. If, being the sort of 
person who indulges in secret, solitary cake-ingestion, he is reluctant 
to entertain less fortunate horticulturists, then we need not waste any 
sympathy or counsel upon him. 


This advice is offered without fee, without surrender of coupons, 
and also without prejudice. Neither the editor, publisher nor writer 
can take any responsibility if the victorious weight-guesser, having 
shown the hospitality which is here recommended, should find him- 
self in the dock. In that event, all he can do is to see whether the 
covenanted mercies of Art. 8 offer him any other hope. For example, 
he might study sub-section (f), the mere reading of which makes 
the mouth water (and possibly the teeth grind), for it grants exemp- 
tion “to the supply by way of gift any” (sic—I boldly conjecture 
an “of” omitted) “of the following, being home-produce, by the 
producer thereof ”—bacon, pork or offals from a home-grown pig, 
preserves, farm butter, points rationed food, chocolate and sugaf 
confectionery and bread unit foods. 


Now there is a persistent superstition among lawyers that a gift 
implies two parties, a donor and a donee,‘and that the essence of 
the transaction is that property passes from the one to the other. 
The donee certainly “obtains” the property, but the transaction 
would not be a gift unless he did so. What “ restriction ” is removed, 
then, or what “ exemption” provided, by Art. 8 if the taker of a cake, 
supplied by way of gift by the producer thereof, must surrender 
coupons because he has “obtained” it under Art. 4(b)? However, 
the Ministry says it is legal to give the cake, but illegal to take it 
without coupons, and who am I to argue with the Ministry? Note 
the provision about chocolate and sugar confectionery. In the 
improbable event of your making toffee at home, be careful not to 
give a piece to your voracious godson without getting a coupon in 
exchange—unless, of course, he is “ sharing a meal” with you. 


There may be another way out. It is axiomatic that you cannot 
eat your cake and have it. The winner of the competition might eat 
the cake there and then, under the very eyes of the inspector. He 
then could not have it, and consequently could not be said to have 
obtained it. The argument would, perhaps, be coldly received by 
the magistrates, but it might be worth trying. 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


LIKE autumn. This congenial season, “the Sabbath .of the 

year,” arouses within me every one of the conventional senti- 
ments. It is with wholly appropriate emotion that I watch the 
smoke of bonfires drifting across the golden woods. The soft thud 
of a late apple falling upon the grass evokes the same placid reflec- 
tions as it has evoked in young and old for two thousand years. I 
enjoy, as all enjoy, watching the damp stalks of the herbaceous 
plants being flung upon the compost heap and seeing the dark soil 
forked up around their stunted stems. Like Browning and others 
I know full well what I mean to do when the Jong dark autumn 
evenings come: there is the typewriter, the carbon paper and the 
lamp. At this sedative season I feel one with Nature and in accord 
with all living beings ; with deft invention I murmur to myself, in 
tune with many thousand fellow citizens, the line, “ When yellow 
leaves, or none, or few, do hang.” Shelley was quite right in stating 
that there is a harmony in autumn ; I feel myself in accord at this 
season with all other men and women of middle-age who watch the 
leaves falling, whether at Chislehurst or Orpington, whether in 
Maine, New Hampshire or Vermont. Yet in my case this harmony, 
this damp community feel, is marred by one discordant note. Much 
as I appreciate the gentle chords with which Nature closes her yearly 
symphony, I resent the fact that she should have accorded to trees 
and shrubs that renewal of beauty which she denies to human beings. 
How agreeable would it be if we also, in the November of our lives, 
could be decked with red and gold! Crouching by my log fire I 
should overhear my grandchildren discussing with each other the 
aesthetic pleasures which I had evoked. 
would say to the other, “how lovely grandpapa looked this morn- 
ing? It was when the sun came out after the rain. His whole 
surface glistened ; he positively shone with colour.” “ Yes,” the 
other would reply, “I did notice. But actually I prefer grandpapa 
towards the evening. The setting sun seems somehow both to 
soften and to emphasise his tints. He takes on the tone of a 
cloisonné enamel of the best K’ang-hsi period.” My grandchildren, 
thanks to niggard Nature, will never exchange such remarks ; the 
most they will do is to whisper to each other Juvenal’s harsh 
catalogue of the dilapidations of old age. 

* - - * 


In order to solace myself for this denial of opportunity I have 
been reading this week Cicero’s dialogue upon the compensations of 
later life which he called Cato Major or De Senectute. It was 
written at a time when Cicero was only one year older than I am 
today. Considering the reputation of its author, it seems to me a 
superficial and indeed untruthful work. This defence of old age is 
put into the mouth of Cato the Elder, who, at the date when the 
conversation took place, had reached his eighty-fourth year. -Now 
the elder Cato contends in this dialogue that the main consolation 
of old age is the contemplation of past virtue. “It is most delight- 
ful,” remarks this dotard, “to have within one the sense of a well- 
spent life ; and to look back upon many actions worthily performed.” 
I do not feel that Cato had any justification for such self-compla- 
cency. He was a philistine, a reactionary and a spoil-sport. He 
devoted most of his long and sullen life to preventing the brutish 
soul of Rome from being humanised by Greek culture. His attitude 
towards Carthage, that charming seaside resort, was one of obstinate 
vindictiveness. His speeches, it is evident, were long, repetitive 
and dull. He was a beast to his family ; and his conduct of the 
Spanish campaign was marked by quite unusual atrocities. No, 
Cato had no cause to feel self-satisfied on looking back. 

aa * * 7 

A second consolation which this old man enumerates is that when 
one reaches the end of life one is treated with enhanced respect. 
“Those very things,” he says, “ which might seem trivial or ordinary 
are in fact signs of esteem—such as being visited in the morning, 
being sought after, being made way for, having people stand up 
when one comes in, being escorted to and from the forum, and being 
asked for advice.” Such marks of respect may have been agreeable 


“Did you notice,” one | 


to the elder Cato ; to me they would be hell. I much dislike being 
visited in the morning ; I should be acutely embarrassed if people 
made way for me or stood up when I came in ; it would for me be 
a nightmare if, when I walk to the South Kensington Underground, 
I were accompanied by a retinue of younger friends ; and I am not 
sure even whether I really like being asked for advice. “ But,” says 
Cato, “ the crowning glory of old age is influence.” Such influence, 
to his mind, was more delightful than “ all the physical delights of 
youth.” “For how,” he asks, “can the pleasures of the body be 
compared with the distinction which authority and influence 
bestow ?” I should say myself that they compare very well indeed. 
But that is not the point. The point is that in our less reverential 
epoch very old gentlemen do not in fact retain either their authority 
or their influence ; they drop out. A retired Prime Minister, or a 
retired Archbishop, is not in our harsher and more hurried age 
accompanied upon his walks by a host of former admirers; he 
is accompanied by his daughter or dog. An eminent civil 
servant who has passed the retiring age does not find thereafter that 
he receives visits from his former subordinates at breakfast or that 
his advice is sought by his old department with any assiduity. He 
finds that his auctoritas is taken sharply from him on the very night 
he leaves. And whatever Cicero or Cato may say, I much doubt 
whether, in fact, things were so very different in the days of Rome. 


* * * * 


There is another foolish remark which the old man makes. He 
quotes a line from one of the comedies of Caecilius to the effect 
that the most painful thing about old age is that one knows that 
one has become an odious bore. Cato blandly denies this un- 
pleasant but indisputable fact. On the contrary, he says, “ young 
men find pleasure in their elders, by whose precepts they are led 
into the paths of virtue.” I doubt whether, had I been a young 
man in 150 B.c., I should really have derived much pleasure from 
the elder Cato ; it would have interested me to meet him; but if, 
as was his habit, he had sought to guide me along the paths of 
virtue for a period of seven hours, I should have felt in the end 
that Caecilius was correct. There is, in fact, only one section of 
the De Senectute in which Cicero allows his old hero to talk sense 
at all. Cato asserts that the most satisfying of all consolations is 
the pleasure which, in old age, we can derive from the contemplation 
of Nature. Cicero himself, we may assume, was too interested in 
his own career to take any prolonged delight in cultivating his 
garden. But Cato, to do him justice, really was an agricultural 
expert. In this dialogue he has some consoling things to say about 
the comfort to be derived from watching the growth of vines, or 
indeed from the contemplation in any form of that “inherent force 
in all plants which are generated from the earth.” He tells how, 
at the age of eighty-three, he derives much delectation from the 
pruning of his vines. In this at least he is being sensible and 
sincere. The continuity of growth does in some gentle manner 
assuage the pangs of decay. 

+ . * * 


Cato the elder possessed a didactic temperament, which is the 
most obnoxious form which the human character can assume. He 
loved to preach and teach. He enjoyed getting younger people to 
one of his afternoon parties and talking to them until the stars 
waned in the sky. Were I also a very garrulous or didactic man 
I should, I suppose, derive some slight satisfaction from the thought 
that my juniors will be obliged from politeness to listen to me 
when I reach the age of eighty-three. I know, however, that had I 
been Scipio or Laelius (the two young victims of this dialogue) 
I should have become restive with the De Senectute after the first 
two hours. And had I been Cato the elder I should have sensed 
their restiveness and felt ashamed. But the untalkative are always 
unsympathetic to the talkative, even as Cato the elder would not, 
I feel, have understood my grievance that Nature has not permitted 
us, in the November of our lives, to assume autumn tints. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“ Outrageous Fortune.’’ By Ben Travers. (Winter Garden.)—— 

“ Richard II.’’ By William Shakespeare. (New). 

‘THIS is a farce not to end farces, but to continue them. Mr. Travers’ 
unmatched skill and experience reassert at the Winter Garden the 
honoured traditions of the Aldwych, with Messrs. Ralph Lynn and 
Robertson Hare as the popular and energetic standard-bearers. The 
result, if it cannot be hailed as a tour de force, is emphatically a 
step in the right direction, for the Aldwych School, though it lacked 
a tie and—often—even more essential garments as well, made to the 
gaiety of London a contribution which was handsome, consistent 
and none the worse for being stereotyped. 

Outrageous Fortune can be compared to the contemporary sausage. 
We are delighted that it still exists at all, we count ourselves lucky 
that it has come our way, we enjoy it very much. But though it is 
the same shape, size and colour as of yore, though it is cooked 
in the same manner and intended to fulfil the same inner need, 
there is that about its ingredients which engenders wistfulness. At 
their best, Mr. Ralph Lynn and Mr. Robertson Hare are as funny 
as they ever were ; and so, at his best, is Mr. Travers. But about 
the other players, though they do very well, there is a certain flavour 
of breadcrumbs, and as the old situations recur we cannot help 
sighing for the old favourites who used to be embroiled in them— 
for Mr. Drayton, Miss Brough and Miss Shotter ; their successors 
keep the torch burning, but with a rather pawky lustre. 

Still, it is all great fun. Any attempt to describe the plot would 
hardly be justified with paper as scarce as it is today, and all that 
really needs to be said is that Messrs. Travers, Lynn and Hare 
are Back at the old stand; and very welcome, too. 

* x . x 

The Old Vic Company’s performance of Richard II was warmly 
commended in these columns last May, and its virtues—chief among 
which is Mr. Alec Guiness’s essentially aristocratic portrait of the 
King—shine as brightly in the winter as they did in the spring. 
There have been various changes in the cast. Mr. Mark Dignam 
takes over John of Gaunt from Sir Ralph Richardson, and plays the 

with force and majesty ; Mr. George Relph, like Mr. Nicholas 
annen before him, but using, perhaps, rather subtler means, dis- 
covers in the havering yet pontifical Duke of York a deep vein of 
tragi-comedy ; and Miss Renée Asherson inherits from Miss Margaret 
Leighton a queen whom she invests with pathos and with beauty. 
Mr. Harry Andrews is once more a ‘splendid Bolingbroke, and over 
them all towers Mr. Guiness’s Richard, fighting, in the sense of king- 
ship, a reargard action against the flaws in his character: a beautiful 
performance. 

Only gne thing has been lost, and that was the opportunity to 
revise a production which remains gauche and artificial. Topless 
pergolas, like blue-prints for a gas-works by Emmet, still dominate 
the stage and embarrass the players. Richard still has to ascend by 
a skeleton staircase into a sort of crows’ nest, which is so far from 
being functional that it sways alarmingly with his every utterance ; 
and a door in the middle of the stage, besides leading nowhere, is 
still so low that actors using it have the air of taking part in an 
obstacle race. I think it is a pity that Sir Ralph Richardson did 
not modify a stylised but pointless setting which handicaps the 
actors and distracts the audience. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“An Ideal Husband.’ (Carlton.)——“ They Won’t Believe Me.’’ 


(Plaza.) 
IN common with those of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
characters give utterance to words as rare in everyday life as a 
Russian affirmative, and for this reason they should, I feel, be kept 
apart from the crowd in an atmosphere all their own. It is not 
possible that Mrs. Cheveley and Lord Goring should live in a real 
world where the sun shines on to a Hyde Park filled to the brim 
with carriages, nurses and the Blues. Rather must they be encased 
in a hot perfumed conservatory, shining and brittle with artificiality, 
against the walls of which their epigrams can tinkle like a draught 
through a chandelier. Sir Alexander Korda has sought to humanise 
An Ideal Husband by letting his players loose into the world, but 
by so doing he has only emphasised their unsubstantiality. Within 
the framework of a stage from which are excluded all outside in- 


fluences, this Edwardian conversation piece, with its strange gouache 
of philosophy, wit and moralising, can be accepted, but taken out 
ot its frame it loses its effect. However, there are compensations, 

The stars, adorned by Mr. Cecil Beaton, set in a firmament de- 
signed by Mr. Vincent Korda, provoke the eye to unbounded 
admiration. Miss Diana Wynyard surpasses even herself in this 
respect, though her réle prevents her from showing any but the 
smallest sign of animation. Miss Paulette Goddard also feasts the 
eye if she cruelly starves the ear. Miss Glynis Johns, Mr. Hugh 
Williams, Mr. Michael Wilding, Sir Aubrey Smith and Miss Con- 
stance Collier appear resplendent af all times, seeming completely 
at home in rooms of unearthly size and beauty and so very far from 
home when mixing with the hoipolloi at Hyde Park Corner. The 
outdoor scenes, which should belong to another film, are magnificent, 
and indeed from a visual point of view this picture is certainly one 
of the finest we have ever made. 

* . . * 


Mr. Robert Young has an unsavoury tale to tell at the Plaza, and 
it says much for him that he does not appear to be quite the cad 
he in fact is. The expedient of the flashback, without which it is 
now not possible to make a film, is used once again, and Mr. Young’s 
past life and present humiliations are signalled to us in long and 
short flashes like a pictorial morse code. Mr. Young is a philanderer 
with a taste for the expensive things in life, and it is his misfortune 
to fall in love with women who cannot keep him in the comfort to 
which he is accustomed ; so having, as it were, led them to the very 
bottom of the garden path, he gives them a sprig of rosemary for 
remembrance and abandons them in favour of his rich wife, who 
buys him back every time. In the course of these amorous adven- 
tures, adventures which, by the way, Mr. Young does not seem to 
enjoy as he should, he burns Miss Susan Haywood to death in a 
car-smash and drops Miss Rita Johnstone’s body into a turbulent 
pool ; all for money, alas! Yet he is a likeable fellow, weak, of course, 
but most companionable. This picture, which is as smooth and 
painless a tragedy as ever took the screen, ends with a fine dramatic 
twist, and it is extremely well produced, well photographed and well 
spoken. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue B.B.C. celebrated its Silver Jubilee at the Albert Hall on 
November 12th with a perhaps inevitably conventional programme 
played by a giant orchestra formed by the Northern and Scottish 
bodies joined to the Symphony Orchestra. Such a monster mass 
of strings made for volume rather than finesse in Elgar’s Introduction 
and Allegro, and the Fate of Tchaikovsky’s fourth symphony was 
indeed brazen and ineluctable when trumpeted forth by three separate 
complements of brass in jubilee mood. The first movement of the 
Symphony, which was conducted by John Barbirolli, raised the 
problem of how to treat Tchaikovsky in his more desperate and 
neurotic moods, with a crise de nerfs plainly in the offing. We are 
used to hearing of such and such a conductor’s “ admirable restraint” 
in dealing with such passages ; but I believe that restraint is wholly 
out of place. The characteristic of such music is hectic, nervous 
and emotional excitement, and this, surel¥, should characterise the 
performance. After all, we do not praise a performance of Beethoven 
for its avoidance of sharp contrasts in dynamics or a reading of 
Debussy for its masterly disregard of colour effects. Give the public 
Tchaikovsky with all the indecent extremes of emotional and nervous 
hysteria, and they might well have enough of him for a time. 
* * * * 


On November 13th Bruno Walter introduced Bruckner’s Te Dewm 
into his programme at the Albert Hall. Many people, I fancy, went 
in a hopeful mood, expecting an impressive religious work, but, 
to me at least, it proved a disappointment. The impressiveness was 
solely in the volume of sound, largely brass, and the music itself 
seemed to follow the usual Bruckner pattern of a series of apparently 
unmotivated climaxes. The Lord was neither in the fire nor in the 
whirlwind, and we never heard the still, small voice: instead, the 
final fugue seemed clumsy and academic. Bruckner sounds t0 
Germans and Austrians, I imagine, what Elgar sounds to Englishmen, 
but the reverse is also true, and Bruckner is not more likely to conquer 
us than Elgar is to conquer them. 

Another disappointment to those who went hoping much was 
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Khachaturian’s ’cello concerto, played by Milos Sadlo and the 
LP.O. on November 16th. It is an interesting historical fact that 
no stream of musical inspiration seems to run more quickly into the 
sands of academicism than that of folk-song. It has happened already 
once in Russia, with the generation following on the Great Five: 
it happened in France with the followers of d’Indy, and is happening 
jn England with the imitators of Vaughan Williams. Apparently 
the Turkmen, Armenian and Uzbek folk-songs which inspired 
Khachaturian in his earlier works are no exceptions to what looks 
like a rule of musical history. There was notably less folk-character 
in the ’cello concerto. It opened almost like Mendelssohn, and 
there were long stretches of purely academic development and orna- 
mentation, interrupted by vaguely Oriental bursts which did not seem 
organically connected with the rest, except in the slow movement. 
The truth is that no borrowing of extraneous melodic material makes 
up for the lack of genuine melodic creativeness in a composer. That 
was realised comparatively early by Stravinsky, whose whole career 
for the last twenty-five years has been a flight from the “ nationalism ” 
of his early works. At the same L.P.O. concert an overture by 
Malcolm Arnold, Beckus the Dandipratt, proved to be a pleasant 
pogtrait of a street-urchin, suggesting rather too faithfully a budding 
Till Eulenspiegel, but ingeniously written in the familiar idiom. 


* * * * 


At the Cambridge Theatre, Magda Piccarolo sings Gilda and 
Mirto Picchi the Duke in Rigoletto. Mme. Piccarolo is an accom- 
plished singer with a voice which is at its best in the top register ; 
Signor Picchi I thought rather lacking in charm and graciousness 
for the volatile Duke. MartTIN Cooper. 


ART 


Wuite the fractures in European society persist our first-hand know- 
ledge of foreign painting remains virtually dependent upon the 
activity of Governments. Admirable as such official intercourse is 
in itself, the fact remains that official selection committees will always 
play safe. Many of the smaller, many of the faster and more active, 
many, it may be, of the very big fish, will fail to be netted. On such 
lines were my thoughts turned by the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Information’s exhibition of modern Czechoslovak art, which has been 
installed for the next month under the joint auspices of the British 
and Arts Councils at the Whitechapel Art Gallery (next door to 
Aldgate East Tube Station). The “best and most typical” artists 
are represented, “only excluding the youngest, whose art is still in 
its formative stage.” Excellent. Save only that to all intents and 
purposes anyone born since 1900 is apparently an immature 
youngster, and neither to be seen nor heard. By such a ruling the 
British Council’s big exhibition of our own painting (which included 
Prague in its tour) would have been impoverished by the exclusion 
of—I pick some names at random—Bawden, Burra, Gowing, Hillier, 
Pasmore, Piper, Ravilious, Ceri Richards, Sutherland and Christopher 
Wood. Now, if we, with our relative continuity of tradition, owe 
so much to this generation how much more must a nation which, 
though claiming a cultural and literary heritage of some antiquity, 
has only come to painting very recently! 

Thus to criticise may seem ungenerous. One’s disappointment 
may lie in too high an expectation. Be that as it may, the exhibition 
reveals neither a direct simplicity and vigour springing from roots 
in folk art, nor yet a refinement of sensibility on a level with the 
sophistication of Paris. The artists are of the main European stream, 
but add little to it. They are either academic or dependent upon 
foreign dogma. On the whole, the national thermometer is seen to 
be very sensitive to changes of temperature in Paris, which it records 
with quite startling speed. A painter like Filla, who first introduces 
himself admirably disguised as Picasso the Cubist, bows himself out 
equally admirably disguised as the Picasso of the ’thirties, bulls and 
double heads and all. Muzika’s Surrealist canvases are neither better 
hur worse than most other Surrealist canvases. The Impressionist 
palette of Benes produces colour harmonies which are pleasant but 
not novel. The painters who seemed to me to be most individual 
were Prochazka, who cornbined Greek influences with peasant in 
mannered decorations which he embossed almost to the point of 
bas-relief, and Josef Capek, brother of Karel, who died in Belsen, 
and achieved in his painting a simple vitality ; and, of the sculptors, 
Gutfreund, Filla and Makovsky. It is clear that a body of sensitive, 
if not outstanding, work has been created. We may hope that the 
new generation will be granted stability to build upon these founda- 
tions a truly national school, owing nothing to Paris, to German 
Expressionism or to Socialist realism. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE most attractive of a not very interesting collection is the Busch 
Quartet’s new recording of Brahms’ A minor string quartet, beauti- 
fully played _ and satisfactorily recorded. Some more Chopin 
mazurkas by Malcuzynski and two Debussy preludes (General Lavine 
and La terrasse des Audiences) by Robert Casadesus are unexception- 
able—both Columbia, like the Brahms—but the really unusual piano 
record is Arthur Rubinstein’s playing of Schumann’s Arabesque 
(H.M.YV.), a wonderful study in Romantic intimacy as well as in the 
fine gradations of piano tone. Both H.M.V. and Columbia have 
issued new versions of old idols—Tchaikovsky No. 6 by the Phil- 
harmonic under Malko and Rachmaninov No. 2 by the Liverpool 
Philharmonic, Cyril Smith and Sir Malcolm Sargent. An even 
older idol is the Elijah, which Columbia have recorded in toto to 
celebrate the Mendelssohn centenary. Spectator readers will not, I 
suspect, number very many among the thousands who are supposed 
to be going to buy this outsize piece of Victorian furniture. But if 
you do collect the musical equivalent of antimacassars and stuffed 
birds there is some good singing from the Huddersfield Choral 
Society and some of the soloists—notably Isobel Baillie. 

The Hallé Orchestra under Barbirolli have recorded the overture 
to Hansel and Gretel for H.M.V.—and, presumably, for Christmas— 
and the Czech Philharmonic under Rafael Kubelik Dvorak’s In der 
Natur overture, the most extraordinary hotchpotch of styles from 
Mendelssohn to Wagner but pleasant enough as a Christmas present 
for a not too critical nephew or niece. Records are a good idea for 
Christmas presents, of course. My own choice from this month’s 
list would be as follows. For a sophisticated taste, a single record: 
either Rubinstein’s Arabesque or the Vienna Philharmonic’s Kaiser- 
walzer (J. Strauss, Columbia). For the same taste, but more lavisk: 
either the Brahms or Mozart’s harp and flute concerto (H.M.V. 
Sir Thomas Beecham with the Royal Philharmonic, Lili Laskine and 
René Le Roy). Both these consist of three records. For a less 
advanced (or alternatively extremely sophisticated) taste there are 
records of Coppélia made by the Covent Garden Orchestra under 
Constant Lambert (Columbia). M., C. 


THE ROMAN GHOSTS 


Here when the villa stood, 
Here in the court, in the glowing autumn weather, 
Young Lucius knelt and viewed his latest gifts from Rome— 
Some apple-trees, a grateful rose, a coop of pheasants. 
Then to the bird with her brood 
In the eaves “Take hence my thanks,” he said, “for these her 
To my dear cousin; but were they here together— [presents 
The Phasian birds, the flower of Rhodes, Abella’s trees, 
And she to see them grow—my house would be my home. 
So bring her, swallow, 
When you return next year, in your sails an Italian breeze.” 


And here to me today, 

While the sheep graze idly over the mounds of the villa, 
Appear those Roman ghosts, aflame in the autumn’s flame— 
Crab-apples red in the hedge, the scarlet fruits of the brier, 

And an old cock-pheasant at play ; 
And I hear them speak to the softly chattering bird on the wire, 

As she charts her course and musters her flotilla, 

“Tell her our life goes on, tell her the land is fair, 
Tell her we wait her still, although she never came. 
But hurry, swallow ; 
Bring back the spring again, bring back the Italian air.” 
JOHN SAUNDERS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SALARIES OF GRADUATE TEACHERS 


Sim,—In your issue of November 14th, Janus has a note on the recom- 
mendations of the Burnham Committee, just published, on salary scales 
for teachers in the national schools. These have had a frosty reception 
from graduate teachers, and a number of new associations especially 
representing this category have sprung up in opposition. Janus, with 
complete justification, comments on the difficulty which heads of 
national schools are experiencing in securing, or even in keeping, 
“properly qualified science teachers,” who, I submit, must be, chiefly, 
if not exclusively, drawn from university-trained graduates. The per- 
centage of graduate teachers to all other categories in the national 
schools was 16.4 in 1938 (Hansard, 22/8/45). This percentage 
will be much lower in the near future. Some figures given in a 
Parliamentary answer (Hansard, 21/11/46) indicate that at that date 
there were in training for the national schools: 1,100 degree-students 
in their fourth year, 13,500 two-year trainees and 6,500 one-year 
emergency trainees. This statement would seem to demonstrate that the 
overall figure for graduates constituted approximately only five per cent. 
of the forthcoming new draft to the schools. Of the 1,100 graduates, 750 
were women and, inasmuch (as Sir Richard Livingstone recently 
pointed out), sixth forms must rely chiefly on men, this addition of 350 
men will make a very small accession to sixth forms in the national 
schools. 

This situation is, I submit, all the more disastrous when one realises 
that the fourteen-year-olds from the extra-age group will be reaching 
the schools in the next few months with an ultimate approximation 
to 540,000 in 1948 (Hansard, 6/6/46) ; and I think it cannot be disputed 
that the fourteen-year-olds will quite properly demand, to justify their 
being kept another year in school, to be taught by the best-qualified 
teachers. London University has at the present moment a total of 
registered students, internal and external, approaching 35,000; its con- 
tribution to the graduate category in the schools is much larger than 
that of any other university. As the Member of Parliament for London 
University for the past twenty-three years, I receive an exceptionally 
large mail from graduate teachers, and I can confirm Janus’s statement 
regarding the flight of graduate teachers from the national schools. The 
following example, typical of many, has been brought to my notice. 
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I am informed that a certain old-established national grammar school 
over a recent period lost by resignation twenty-one of its graduate 
staff, one-third going to.the independent schools, the remainder to non- 
teaching posts, chiefly in industry. My informant, himself a high- 
honours science graduate, after six years’ teaching in the sixth form, 
was receiving £457 a year. Having a wife and family, he very reluctantly 
relinquished teaching to take a post in commerce, where his remuneration 
was more than doubled.—Yours, &c., E. GRAHAM-LITTLE, 
House of Commons. 


“ ARE THESE HARDSHIPS NECESSARY ?” 


S1r,—While I agree with Mr. Taplin’s praise of Mr. Harrod’s book Are 
These Hardships Necessary? I think that Mr. Harrod’s discussion of 
interest rates is unconvincing, and you or he might enlighten others 
beside myself. He puts an argument into Lord Keynes’s mouth and 
then says, “To that doctrine I assent” (p. 125). He is afraid of a higher 
rate of interest because of the size of the national debt, but in so far 
as interest on that is paid by direct taxation it merely means the State 
taking back with one hand what it gives with the other. Lowering the 
rate of interest means writing up the value of other securities, as we 
saw earlier this year, and unless there is general confidence this is a 
great inducement to many to sell out and spend. It is true, of course, 
that others must invest when they sell, but psychologically the effect 
is more towards spending than saving. This is specially so where the 
real value of money is going down and where 2} per cent. does not cover 
the actual annual loss in purchasing power, as at present. If people are 
to save they must have some hope that dheir savings will appreciate or 
show some slight return. This is obviously not so at the present 
time. Mr. Dalton’s cheap money drive has naturally synchronised with 
a wilting of national savings. 

I think he fails also in his discussion of the way in which the interest 
rate is lowered where he says (p. 128): “The large volume of liquid 
assets outstanding is neither here nor there. They are simply the 
mechanism by which the low rate of interest has been arrived at.” If 
these assets are made fluid by the Government in a time of scarcity 
there is a strong tendency for them to be spent on consumer goods and 
increase the inflationary pressure. If, however, there is a superabundance 
of liquid assets owing to the commercial activity of the country, i.e., in 
times of plenty, there is a strong inducement for them to be mopped up 
in capital expansion which, as Mr. Harrod brilliantly argues, is the very 
thing we need to avoid at the moment. If I criticise Mr. Harrod for 
misjudging the reactions of the ordinary folk among whom I live, may I 
also congratulate him on having written the first really convincing essay 
which not only diagnoses our economic troubles but prescribes a remedy 
that shines with hope. He suggests a much more painful operation than 
he seems to think (as surgeons sometimes do), but as a doctor I know 
that hope and faith will pull a patient through nearly anything, and it is 
hope and faith that we need supremely today. Mr. Harrod, like a skilled 
surgeon, inspires both.—Yours faithfully, W. N. Leak. 

Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire. 


FOOD SUBSIDIES 


Sir,—The Spectator is so insistent on the ending of food subsidies that 
I wonder if my experience, which must be typical of thousands of others, 
will be of interest to you. My father was a Lancashire cotton operative, 
more often out of work than in, and, as I was the eldest of six children, 
we were very poor in those days. My parents, however, determined that 
we should all have a decent chance in life ; so I was given the opportunity 
of going to the local grammar school. I can well remember how proud 
they both were, first when I won a scholarship, then when I got my 
matric, and proudest of all when I passed the entrance exam for the 
Civil Service. Now, they assured me, I had a “ vocation.” I would never 
be out of work, never have to pinch and scrape as they had always had t. 
They had made their sacrifices for me, but the result was well worth while. 
Or was it? I am now a clerical officer in the Civil Service ; my salary 
is £320 per annum, and I have a wife and two small children. With 
the cost of living as it is at present it seems hopeless to keep on struggling. 
My wife says that if food subsidies are removed she will give up im 
despair. It certainly makes one wonder if parental sacrifices are worth 
while. I have long since given over smoking, but even in the worst of 
the depression my father managed his two ounces of twist per week. 
We hear a lot about incentives. I’m sure that I couldn’t try any harder 
than I do, but of course it doesn’t mean any extra money. We also heat 
a lot about tightening of belts, and so on, but I cannot help thinking that 
the persons who glibly advocate this austerity have never known what # 
is to go really short.—I am, yours respectfully, LANCASTRIAN. 
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TELL GERMANY 


$ix,—I don’t write this letter as one of your usual readers. But I have 
read in your paper, of which I sometimes get a copy, that many of your 
ysual readers send letters with their opinions to you and I have also 
seen that you published letters of German people, too. So I take the 
courage of sending you a letter. I must say that I am a pupil of a 
German secondary school in the British Sector of Berlin and that I am 
seventeen years of age. In the German newspapers I often found 
reports dealing with visits of German journalists and political leaders 
in Britain. But these people are older persons, and they don’t tell us 
anything about what we are interested in; for instance: What is the 
school-life in Great Britain like ? Or: What about youth-movements in 
Great Britain? I think it & not only necessary that older people learn 
democracy. In my opinion, it is even more necessary to come to a 
connection between the young people, for we have to recover Germany 
and to make good what our later generations are guilty of. 

I think the earlier the German youth begins to learn the easier it will 
be for us to recover our country later on. Just in the British Sector 
of Berlin it is very seldom that we hear about Great Britain, more 
seldom—I believe—than in the British Zone of Germany. I made 
many trials to get into connection with young Englishmen but up to 
this day without any success. Perhaps the Information Centr¢ can 
make it possible to invite a delegation of schoolboys of the secondary 
schools in the British sector of Berlin. I am sure these pupils wotld 
be ready to inform all other schools, and the understanding between 
British and German youth would be advanced very much in this way.— 
Yours faithfully, WERNER FIELITS. 

Berlin-Haselhorst, Burscheider Weg 59, Germany. 


MUSSOLINI AND MAZZINI 


Sir,—Reviewing Professor McGovern’s book, From Luther to Hitler, 
Miss Wiskemann notes that Mussolini is not provided “with much 
Italian ancestry.” Professor McGovern, it seems, “finds no outstanding 
figure upon whom -the responsibility can be placed except Mazzini.” 
Miss Wiskemann rightly holds that any responsibility for Fascism would 
have horrified Mazzini, but adds, “ Undoubtedly he was partly to blame 
for it”. This charge has often been made, but it is surprising that Miss 
Wiskemann should support it. For what complicity does she “ blame” 
Mazzini? For preaching the doctrine of nationality? “In the name of 
your duty, and for the sake of your interest,” he wrote to his Italians, 
“never forget that your first duties—duties without fulfilling which you 
cannot rightly fulfil those towards your country—are towards Humanity. 
Let your words and actions be for all men, as God is for all men in His 
Law and Love.” Or must he be -blamed for his doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the national State? “Sovereignty,” he taught, “is not 
in ‘I’ or ‘ we,’ but in God”. “The will of the people is sacred when 
it interprets and applies the Moral Law; null and impotent when it 
dissociates itself from the Law,” that is, the universal moral law, supreme 
over all States. Mazzini certainly founded the first Italian youth move- 
ment, but Miss Wiskemann would hardly hold him blameworthy on that 
count; nor yet for his doctrine of the sacredness of minorities. Of 
Hegelianism, so influential in Fascist ideology, he used to say, “ One fine 
day we will sweep out all that ”. GwiLyM O. GRIFFITH. 
Wylde Green, Birmingham. 


POTATO RATIONING 


Sir,—I am surprised that The Spectator—usually so well-informed— 
should, in the issue of November 14th, under the heading of Potato 
Rationing, suggest that “ the attacks on the Government in regard to potato 
rationing are largely spurious.” “The probability that the main potato 
crop would be short became a certainty in June. The Minister of Food 
took no steps—though warned by every practical authority—until late 
August. It was Mr. Strachey who gambled—not for the first time—in 
the people’s food. Had the many steps practicable in June been taken, 
probably rationing would have been necessary but the ration would have 
been 4-5 Ib. per head and not 3 lb.—Yours faithfully, 
Nyton, Aldingbourne, Nr. Chichester. C. WaLey COHEN, 


GERMAN CURRENCY AND RECOVERY 


Sm,—It has been rightly pointed out on many sides that the establish- 
ment of a sound German currency is essential to German, and indeed 
to European, recovery. But leaving aside altogether the great difficulties 
caused by the divisions among the occupying Powers, many critics appear 
to think that a sound currency would be established by the simple process 
of changing, say, ten marks of the present currency for one mark of a 
new issue. Although the full recovery of industry is clearly dependent 


upon the existence of a sound and internationally recognised currency, 
it is equally evident that, unless trade and industry are placed on a healthy 
basis, any newly established currency will rapidly fall back to its present 
unsatisfactory state. The solution of this tremendous problem would 
seem to lie rather in the hands of the policy-making statesmen than in 
those of the monetary experts.—Yours faithfully, 


Berlin. ANTHONY MANN. 


BRITISH FILMS versus HOLLYWOOD 


Sir,—British films have seriously curtailed my visits to the flicks—and 
for a very good reason. I can no longer sit through standardised Holly- 
wood concoctions. Up to about a year ago I went to the movies two 
or three times a month. I always came away vaguely dissatisfied with 
the fairy-tale world and juvenile dialogue depicted by our neighbours 
to the south, but up to then there was no other choice; it was a case 
of either going to the neighbourhood movie, or staying home and 
listening to advertising on the radio. Then a miracle occurred. I went 
to see a film last autumn, and sat spellbound from beginning to end. 
It had nothing to do with Hollywood. It was not a fairy-tale world, 
filled with starry-eyed ingénues. It was a beautifully acted, adult drama. 
It was Brief Encounter. After thaty I watched for “J. Arthur Rank 
presents,” or ‘ Produced by Noel Coward,” before parting with my 
50 cents. As a result, I have saved a number of 50 cent pieces and 
missed (happily) such items as The Secret Heart and Adventure. 
Unhappily, however, what British pictures we do receive here are few 
and far between. Odd Man Out, The Way to the Stars and A Matter 
of Life and Death did not arrive until last summer. Presumably the 
reason is faulty distribution, but rather than console myself with such 
depressing whimsy as’ It’s a Wonderful Life (visited in a weak moment) 
while waiting for the fault to right itself, I habitually pay return visits 
to anything we are lucky enough to receive from overseas. It was 
certainly no hardship to see Great Expectations two or three times. 
Incidentally, I think Martita Hunt should receive a special award for 
one of the finest acting jobs of the year in that picture. Dickens would 
have been entirely satisfied with her superb portrayal of Miss Havisham. 
I am greatly looking forward to seeing Nicholas Nickleby, but I suppose 
it will be well into 1950 before it arrives out here.—Faithfully yours, 
4216 Dorchester Street, Montreal, Quebec. K. M. Jones. 
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A WORLD CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS? 


Sm,—There is a growing concern at the barrenness of the United 
Nations conferences, and it looks as though the purely political 
approach to the world’s vital problems is sterile. May I make 
the broad suggestion that a world conference of Christians should 
be summoned to meet at the time of the Lambeth Conference next 
year? Hundreds of Anglican bishops from overseas will be here to deal 
with the affairs of their Church. But to meet the desperate needs of 
today an even wider forum is essential. Give Christianity a chance to 
solve those world problems which the politicians seem incapable of 
settling. Let the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster and the leaders of the Free Churches summon a world 
Christian conference to open out channels of understanding, practical 
sympathy and co-operation and to substitute universal reconciliation for 
the preserit policy of division. 

Suppose that during 1948, in addition to the Lambeth Conference, 
we had a conference of keen and representative Christians drawn from 
every nation and Church in the world, making vocal, behind the politicians 
and diplomats, those silent perplexed multitudes in every country who 
yearn to see peace on earth, goodwill among men. People are beginning 
to realise that we need the spirimal, basis without which nothing prospers 
in human affairs. Let this conference be held and let its members meet 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, face to face, Briton and German, American 
and French, Italian and Russian, Chinese and Japanese, Indian and 
African. Let them meet and survey the world in the spirit and purpose 
of Him who died for all. And who knows but that in such an assembly 
we might have the embryo of a fellowship which would uproot the 
prejudices, dispel the lurking fears and suspicions and shape anew the 
destinies of mankind so that the stupendous sacrifices of these thirty-three 
years would not have been in vain after all ?—Yours, &c., 

W. G. Harcrave THOMAS. 

The Vicarage, Needham Market, Suffolk. 


A SHARP SPIRANT SOUND 


Sir,—What can there be about the apparently simple word “hiss” that 
makes it such a pitfall to writers—even, it seems, to writers of the calibre 
of Mr. Harold Nicolson ? The dictionary definitions of “hiss ” are surely 
just what one would expect: “to make a sibilant sound like that of the 
letter ‘s,’ as the goose, serpent, &c.” ; “a sharp spirant sound of ‘s.’” 
Yet writers persist in using the word when there isn’t a solitary “s” in 
their sentence. Let Mr. Harold Nicolson himself prove it (The Spectator, 
October 17th, 1947): “‘ Ruined,’ one elderly expert hissed at me— 
‘ruined utterly; ruined beyond repair.’ ” The word “ hiss ” has evidently a 
malign capacity to render its users as hard of hearing as the celebrated 
deaf adder that stoppeth her ears.—Yours, etc., ELIOT FIELDEN. 
16 Loughton Way, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


RAILWAY-WAGON CLEARANCE 


Sir,—Attention has been called to a paragraph under the heading, 
A Spectator’s Notebook, in your issue of October 17th, in regard to the 
clearance of wagons at week-ends. .May I point out that the statement 
made therein is not in accord with the actual facts? To give two ex- 
amples, during the week-end of October 19th, 1947, the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway unloaded a total of 18,740 wagonsy and the Great 
Western Railway 16,445 wagons. I would mention that “week-end” 
covers Saturday and Sunday only. Wagons are unloaded at week-ends 
throughout the country, and any extension of the arrangement, where 
possible, would be welcomed by the railway companies.—Yours sincerely, 


2 Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, S.W.1. Joun R. Hinp, 
British Railways’ Press Officer. 
HYMN-SETTINGS 


Sir,—Your correspondent, the Rev, E. Koch, states in his letter that 
Sir Norman Birkett is wrong in associating “ Diadem” with “ All Hail” 
the Power of Jesu’s Name.” Whilst it is true that “ Miles Lane” is 
usually associated with this hymn, the tune “ Diadem” is the favourite 
tune among Methodists and is found among the additional tunes in the 
Methodist Hymn Book, No. 6. It was composed for Edward Perronet’s 
hymn, by James Ellor in 1837, in his eighteenth year—Yours faithfully, 
Stuart W. ARTLEssS. 
Treverbyn Vicarage, St. Austell, Cornwall. 


WOMEN FILM CRITICS 
Str,—Can anyone explain why most of the film critics are women and 
why they all dislike films?—Yours, etc., E. E. REYNOLDS. 
Salperton, Glos. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, ld. 





COUNTRY LIFE 


SEVERAL of our garrison in Germany have expressed an admiring wonder 
for the respect shown by an underfed community for the crops of apples 
grown along public highways, which are a forbidden fruit up to gq 
particular date. The habit of lining roads with fruit trees, which after 
all are at least as ornamental as other trees, is wholly admirable, ag 
all confess; but the reason given for not doing it in England is that 
the trees would be rifled by all and sundry before the fruit was ripe, 
Is there any good reason for this objection? Country people are very 
careful not to glean before the permitted date. Orchards on the whole 
are not robbed, and it is wholly remarkable how crab apples in the 
hedges are disregarded. If the roadside apples were established as a per- 
manent feature, a certain public spirit in this regard could probably be 
created; although of course the Germans were always more obedient 
than we habitually are to authority, the English are not a thievish people 
by temperament or habit. At any rate they might be given the chance 
in this regard. While we are clamouring for the cultivation of every 
inch of ground why should the roadsides—of which the area is immense— 
be wholly ignored? 


Garden or Allotment ? 

On the subject of barren ground, there are in my neighbourhood two 
sorts of property left to weeds and thorns and briars. One is a 
field bought for allotments; the other some part of an area 
used (most outrageously) as a dumping-ground for London rubbish. 
Allotments in general add greatly to the food supply, but these are 
useless as a rule if selected at any distance from dwelling houses and not 
within easy reach of a water supply. The ideal is net the allotment but 
the larger garden; and this most precious feature has been too much 
disregarded in nearly all recent cottage building. The garden not only 
supplies the cottage dweller with food ; it supplies him with a constant 
interest that in many country folk more than rivals the films or darts or 
whatever foolish amusement you please. The cottage garden is almost 
always “an acre rich indeed.” The ideal size is certainly as big again 
as most of the patches allotted to the newer houses. 


London’s Lure 

A feature of the autumnal season which the Londoner may enjoy in 
greater force than most countrymen is the arrival of the duck from the 
North and West. They are particularly fond of the Thames all the way 
from Chelsea to Richmond and beyond, and they assemble in great 
numbers as well as in great variety at the various reservoirs East and 
West of London. It is astonishing how soon they discover a new sheet 
of water, though no one who has flown over the London area will wonder 
What salient mirrors, standing out from afar, the reservoirs supply! 
It is odds that the new addition to Staines will draw yet larger companies 
of duck from North Europe; and the immigration is now in full flood. 
The reservoirs are among the best of our sanctuaries. 


Wintering Wasps 

It seems to be a common experience that the number of queen wasps 
is abnormal is spite of the fewness of nests. Those who have scientifically 
studied the ways of this insect are less surprised than others. As soon 
as autumn is felt the nest is used almost wholly for the production of 
queens and, in smaller quantity, of males. One student who wrote a 
little treatise on “ Waspers” counted the exact numbers in a late nest; 
and found well over 300 queens. This is probably a more or less 
average production. I do not know any device of nature’s for 
ensuring the life of a species which is more specific. On the whole the 
wasp is a successful hibernator, except when she chooses a house. Any 
premature awakening, as from the heat of a room, is wont to be fatal. 
I have most often found the queens under the bark of old or felled trees, 
especially elms, but any smug crevice serves. Several accounts have 
come to me of hornets (which seem to be on the increase) seeking a 
winter home in the house, a preference shared by tortoiseshell butterflies 
and ladybirds. 


In My Garden 

Gardeners have enjoyed the ideal of a wind that piled the fallen 
leaves in convenient drifts. There is no ingredient in manure better 
than the leaf ; and though the oak and the beech leaves are by far the 
most popular, other leaves are pretty well as good if their heaps are 
generously sprinkled with lime. Now is the time for securing these 
incomparable fertilisers. I see that it is still claimed by our authorities, 
including the most practicable Chase company, that the dust of camo- 
mile, dandelion, valerian, yarrow, nettle, oak bark with a little honey 
compound is so potent a mixture that two teaspoonfuls are enough for the 
treatment of twe tons of compost material. Is this claim science of 
mysticism ? Well, at any rate, the recipe is certainly accompanied by 
admirable advice on the making of compost. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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November 


November is the month when preparations for Christmas are 
made and many thousands of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers are then working to capacity. Christmas stocks are 
being produced and delivered, a great nation of shopkeepers is 
preparing to put goods into its shop windows, and bankers make 
ready to meet heavy seasonal demands upon their services. 
Whichever side of the counter will be your concern during the 


_ Christmas shopping season, you can depend upon assistance from 


the Midland Bank, whose wide commercial experience is 
available at more than 1900 branches throughout England 
and Wales. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

















If you want to know the Speedbird 
way to anywhere between Montreal 
and Hong Kong, between Glasgow 
and Johannesburg — look for the 
B.O.A.C. sign outside a Travel 
Agency. 
The man inside will give you not 
only the Speedbird routes, times 
and frequencies, but advice on 
anything todo withair travel from 
packing to passports. All his ex- 


perience is freely at your service. 














An Annuity 


will offset reductions 
in interest rates. 
For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 


life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Gide: The Self-Portrait 


The Journals of André Gide. Vol. I. 1889-1913. Translated, with an 
introduction and notes, by Justin O’Brien. (Secker and War- 
burg. 25s.) 

In this country as elsewhere there must be many to whom the read- 

ing of one or other of M. Gide’s books has been so decisive an 

experience that ever afterwards they have followed his intellectual 
adventures with a special devotion and gratitude. Often, indeed, 
with a sense of bewilderment and dismay ; the vagaries and contra- 
dictions of his character sometimes seem to defy explanation. The 
young aesthetic devoted to Mallarmé and the piano becomes the 
author of Voy2ge au Congo and Le Retour du Tchad ; the Protestant 
obsessed with duty writes L’Immoraliste ; he defends homo-sexuality 
in a style founded on the Bible ; the passionate individualist, ex- 
ponent of l’acte gratuite, becomes a Communist ; the Communist 
writes Retour de ’U.R.S.S. ; one cannot help being exasperated with 





M. Gide for being so contrary. Yet one’s exasperation is perpetually: 


soothed and calmed by the beauty of his style, by gratitude for 
the integrity which has animated his whole career as a writer, by 
admiration for one who after so many years and so many changes 
is always capable of one more change. “Never a man, I shall 
never be anything but an aged child.” There is both cruelty and 
truth in this aside of M. Gide’s. 

For all who have succumbed to the charm of M. Gide’s prose and 
the intricacies of his temperament, the publication of his journals 
in 1940 was an event which was not dwarfed even by the other 
events of the year. Surely now, one felt, in this intimate self- 
revelation continued for a period of over fifty years, one would 
at last find the clue to the labyrinths of his character. Alas! The 
clue, such as it is, only confirms one’s bewilderment. Day by day, 
as he records himself in his journal, M. Gide is no more easy to 
grasp than in his works written for publication ; indeed, if anything, 
he is less so. In the writings for publication the intensely subversive 
character of his thought is veiled by the purity, calm, lucidity of his 
style, surely one of the most beautiful instruments of expression ever 
created, yet one which completely realises the author’s intention of 
always maintaining a certain reserve, a certain withholding of him- 
self, even when he seems to pursue his thought to its extreme limit. 
With M. Gide the last word is never said. It never needs to be said. 
For in the end what seduces one most in him does not lie in the 
words but in something unexpressed, a melody, a spirit, that seems 
to emanate from his innocent-looking pages. These journals are 
without the graces of that style; they are written, deliberately, in 
haste, as the words come, and one might hope that their very rough- 
nesses would allow one to see M. Gide more clearly. Perhaps one 
does ; but only in the sense that the paths of a maze may be very well 
defined. 

The truth is that M. Gide is, above all, a sinuous, subtle, fluid 
spirit that can flow into any mould and be contained by none. How 
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well one recognises that spirit in these pages, whether in 

or alone, at work or in idleness, whether commenting on literature 
or on life, or on that inexhaustible fount of interest, himself. Never 
fully committed, even at moments of greatest enthusiasm or rapture, 
he always retains the capacity of evading the intimate embrace, of 
drawing back from the advances he has himself provoked (follow the 
fortunes of Gérard in these pages), and with courtesy, gentleness 
abnegation, turning elsewhere. Yet having said this, one is imme. 
diately aware of two other qualities no less marked than his fearful 
sinuosity. It is not wholly natural, spontaneous ; in a sense it js 
gemacht, intentional, deliberate. Hence arises from time to time a 
sense of acute irritation with the wilfulness of his character, M. 
Gide, everything by turns and nothing long, is yet the most obstinate 
of men, obstinate, above all, in being himself, whatever that may be. 
The fascination of these journals is that M. Gide has no better idea 
than you or I what that is, except that at any given moment he is 
pretty sure it is not what he appears to be, or will not be for long, 

In many men such persistent self-transformations would be un- 
endurable. In M. Gide we pardon them because in the end they 
rest upon his conviction, persisting through all his changes, that 
somehow or other, somewhere or other, with someone or other, by 
some means or other, there exists for us in this life the possibility 
of intense joy and ecstasy. Others have believed this ; the peculiarity 
of M. Gide is that he takes the somehow or other seriously, and at 
any moment is willing to pursue it wherever it may lead him, what- 
ever the cost in old loyalties, old affections, friendship, reputation, 
even self-respect. In this sense he is above all a protestant, both 
in the sense of protesting indefatigably against everything that restricts 
our capacity for new life, and in the older sense of protesting his faith 
that man is born for joy. In the end, perhaps, it is this that most 
of all makes us respect, admire and revere him; even though at 
the same time one remains uneasily conscious that he who guides 
himself entirely by his own inner light inevitably finds himself some- 
times in darkness. Yet, after all, one of M. Gide’s great charr's is 
that he loves to err, so long as it is by himself. 

In its daily development, as we sec it in this journal, the career 
of such a man presents an enthralling and exhilarating spectacle. 
This volume takes us from M. Gide at the age of twenty, an intro- 
spective young aesthete devoted to the Bible, the piano and Mallarmé, 
to M. Gide at the age of forty-four, a man of letters and, almost in 
spite of himself, a man of the world. They were the most productive 
years of his life, though the Faux Monnayeurs was still to come, 
and perhaps also the years in which the sense of an interior tension 
and drama was the most acute. In view of later developments, it is 
remarkable that the first political reference, so far as I can discover, 
is not earlier-than 1903: “December 2nd. From Russia the most 
alarming news, which makes a sort of figured bass to all my. thoughts.” 
For the rest one will find here fascinating references to M. Gide’s 
methods of composition, his diversions, his reading, what he does 
when alone, how he spends the day, hypochondria, idleness, love, 
travel, work, friends, music, meetings with Maurras, Barrés, Léon 
Blum, Mauriac, Claudel, d’Annunzio, Anna de Noailles and many 
others ; the daily panorama of a writer’s life displayed for us witha 
detail rarely equalled. Even without the interest of M. Gide’s 
character, the journal enthralls us as a record of French bourgeois 
culture in the days before the great fissures had opened in it. Yet, 
given the years to follow, one looks forward with equal or even greater 
pleasure to the succeeding volumes. $ 

Those who, like myself, have been unable to procure the French 
edition of the fournals will be greatly indebted to the publishers 
for having made this translation available. The translation itself is 
competent, even though one is perhaps nationally offended by 
Americanisms which ring strangely when associated with M. Gide, 
and the notes, index and glossary of persons are all that one needs, 
and indeed perhaps rather more, to follow the text. 

Goronwy REES. 


ee e,° 
Romanticism and Politics 
Art and Social Responsibility: By Alex Comfort. (Falcon Pres. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tuese four lectures on the “ideology of romanticism’ 
ceived and largely written during the years of war ; the author was 
nineteen when war was declared. Their theme is the responsibility 
of the artist in a world of violence and of submission to the powe 
and propaganda of the State. The argument is direct, coherent 4 

largely original ; its political and practical conclusion is pacifism, 
but it is much more than a restatement of an old case ; its interest 
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‘Here are the perfect presents 


for the perfect uncle to give.’ This welcome given by 
the Glasgow Herald to the first volumes of ADVENTURE 
AND DISCOVERY and DISCOVERY AND 
ROMANCE, published last Chistmas, has since been 
endorsed both by ‘perfect uncles’ and by grateful 
nieces and nephews. This year 


Adventure and Discovery 
No. 2 


was published on November roth. 


Next Monday 
Discovery and Romance 
No. 2 


will appear. The former is intended primarily for boys, 
the latter for girls; but there can be but few children 
who will not enjoy both. Each contains nearly thirty 
new articles and stories, providing easily assimilable 
information on subjects of current interest, and about 


two hundred illustrations. 


each 12s. 6d, net 
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lies in its premises rather than in its conclusion. Dr. Comfort began 
to write at a time when the political faith of an earlier generation 
of young writers was turning into disillusionment; in 1939 and 
1940 the issues, which had seemed so clear in the preceding years, 
had become confused. In the 1930s writers and artists had generally 
identified themselves with those parties, States or political groups 
which seemed the most effective defences against Fascism ; it seemed 
that the evil could only be, and must be, destroyed by political action, 
even if this involved some sacrifice of independence. Dr. Comforts 
generation is naturally more affected by the effects of this sacrifice 
of independence than by the magnitude of the danger which neces- 
sitated it. So in time the perennial individualism of the creative 
writer expresses itself in a rejection of any surrender of independent 
judgement to any political group or party. In the light of the 
experience of universal violence, Mr. Spender’s slogan, Forward 
from Liberalism,” has come to mean forward to anarchism ; yet 
the arguments by which Dr. Comfort defends the need for avoiding 
political allegiances are fundamentally the same as those with which 
Mr. Spender defended the necessity of writers accepting political 
allegiances before the war. The enemy now no longer appears 4s 
any particular political group, but as political power or propaganda 
in any form. : 

Dr. Comfort re-defines romanticism for his own purposes as not 
a quality of style, but as an attitude to experience—in his own words, 
as a metaphysic; and he develops his “metaphysic” without 
mysticism, and acknowledges that it must ultimately be justified by 
experience or the course of history ; he claims that it has in fact 
been justified by the experience of the last ten years and by the 
state of the world today. The consistent romantic, in his sense, is 
not dismayed by death or loneliness. He regards the maintenance 
of civilised life in a hostile universe as entirely his own responsibility 
as an individual, and refuses to evade his responsibility by any appeal 
to impersonal forces, such as the State or the alleged laws of history. 
He believes that the preservation of what we value must ultimately 
depend on the combined efforts of disobedient or unconforming 
individuals ; the mode of their combination is vaguely described by 
the traditional anarchist phrase, “ mutual aid.” They must be un- 
conforming, because they must never accept the necessities of politics 
or propaganda as overriding the responsibility of the individual to 
discriminate between true and false. It is particularly the responsi- 
bility of the artist, as the articulate representative of humanity, never 
to conform. The enemy, the ally of barbarism, is the artist who 
evades his responsibility to humanity by repeating lies and slogans 
to defend a political cause ; in the name of social responsibility he 
has become utterly irresponsible. 

Dr. Comfort is clearly entitled to re-define the tattered old word 
“romantic” as he chooses; but his argument would have gained 
strength and interest had he been able to show by particular examples 
that those artists who have traditionally been described as.romantic 
did in fact have the attitude to society which he describes as the 
romantic attitude, He quotes Brueghel as the standard example of 
the romantic artist, but his meaning is left a little vague. The book, 
which is less than ninety pages, is too short for its theme, and most 
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readers will wish that the very interesting comments on Sheuey 
and Zola had been expanded. Material originally designed for 
lectures, however altered and revised, rarely makes an altogether 
satisfactory book, particularly when the lectures specifically refer to 
conditions which no longer exist; and any defence of 
written during war tends to be as over-simplified and crude as the 
war propaganda which it denounces. Consequently, Dr. Comfort’s 
general theories are sometimes obscured by special pleading, Buyt 
the book contains more ideas about literature and the conditions of 
its creation than most books of more ambitious proportions. Jf, 
central conception of the romantic attitude might be really enlighten. 
ing if considered in relation to the romantic movements of the past, 
Perhaps it is true that romantic writers have conceived civilised 
man as stranded on a raft, able to avoid or postpone immersion jn 
barbarism only by strenuous effort and mutual aid; perhaps this 
image may help to explain romantic pessimism ; but needs illustra. 
tions, qualifications, in fact another book of a larger design. If this 
is indeed the romantic conception, one can at least agree with 
Dr. Comfort that it is not unrealistic. Dr. Comfort, unlike most 
advocates of anarchism and pacifism, does not appear in the guise 
of a dogmatic visionary; he has arguments which need to be 
answered, apart altogether from his insight as a critic. 
STUART HaAmpsuire, 


Erasmus in Old Age 


Erasmi Epistole. Edited by P. S. Allen. Vol. XI. 1534-1536. Edited 
by H. M. Allen and H. W. Garrod. (Oxford University Press. 28s.) 


Tuts volume brings to completion an undertaking described some 
years ago in these columns as “one of the noblest achievements of 
modern English scholarship.” Begun more than fifty years ago by 
a young Oxford scholar of no prospects, it was pursued by him 
with unremitting zeal for forty years, and but for the European 
War of 1914-18 he might well have completed his task, Herculean 
though it was. P. S. Allen, as the years passed, met with the fortune 
that his character and his scholarship deserved—a wife who gave 
not only sympathy and encouragement, but collaboration on the 
highest level ; publishers who combined perfect production with 
enlightened patronage ; and a society which relieved him of other 
cares and ultimately gave him, as their head, many years of otium 
cum dignitate to be devoted to his Erasmus. Nor did fortune 
abandon his work when he had gone. The partner of so many 
years found in her turn an ideal collaborator in Professor Garrod, 
and, for all the vicissitudes of the times, has brought the whole to 
completion with form and format unchanged. 

The volume before us covers almost exactly the last two years 
of Erasmus’s life, which included (probably) his seventieth and 
seventy-first birthdays. Infirm as he was, and living in a Europe 
sadly changed from that of his early manhood, he continued his 
literary work to the end, and though his physical powers failed him 
his mind and his style kept their edge to the last ; his only journey 
was from Freiburg to Basle, where he died. As might be expected, 
the letters of this period are less rich in their variety and of less 
general interest than in earlier years ; old friends had passed away, 
England was shut off from the free republic of letters by what we 
should now call an iron curtain, and the disturbances in Germany 
hindered intercourse. Three of the most interesting numbers are 
long accounts of the siege and capture of the Anabaptists of Miinster 
in 1534 (epp. 2957, 3031, 3031a), and of other letters we may note 
those from Paul III offering preferment and the exchange, charac 
teristic of both men, with Philip Melancthon in the very last weeks. 
Erasmus had from his early years suffered from calumny-mania, but 
despite the attacks with which his name was still, so he thought, 
blackened in Rome, he was convinced that the Pope intended to 
confer the red hat upon him. Had it been so, the name of Erasmus 
would have appeared in the great promotion of May, 1535, when 
Fisher and du Bellay were elected, but Erasmus, sibi constans, though 
clearly flattered by the prospect, refused the Deventer provostship 
and nothing more was heard of the cardinalate. 

For English readers the years 1534-5 are of unique interest, for 
during the earlier year two of the earliest and most illustrious of 
Erasmus’s friends were in the Tower, while during the latter year 
Europe was echoing with rumours and murmurs concerning thelt 
execution. Erasmus never gives an obityary of either of his friends, 
but there are more than twenty allusions to the matter as the months 
pass, and specialists will note with interest a hitherto unpublished 
fragment from England (ep. 3079) describing the trial and last hours 


of Fisher. His alleged words to the jury and the halt on the way | 
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to the scaffold to explain a passage of Scripture to an anxious monk 
(a touching pendant to More’s farewell to the man from Winchester) 
may well be genuine. There is also a spirited letter from Chapuys 
(hitherto available only in an unfamiliar German edition) telling of 
the last days of Queen Katherine “whose mere shadow is worth 
two thousand Wiltshires (i.c.. Thomas Boleyns)” (ep. 3090). As 
for Erasmus, it must be confessed that his reactions, though proper 
enough, are less generous than might have been expected if, as he 
had so often said, More was half his soul, and More and Fisher 
were lights of the world. He did indeed permit himself a thinly 
veiled allusion to Henry as Herod, but his wish (ep. 3048) that More 
had never given his opinion on the divorce and had left theology to 
the theologians, though characteristic, is hardly adequate to the 
occasion. Much may be allowed to an old, sick and lonely man, but 
the persistent attempts of Erasmus (though now a man of consider- 
able wealth) to recover the pensions from his English benefices (one 
of which, by a stroke of ill fortune, was held by the parish priest of 
the Nun of Kent) and his effusive thanks to Cromwell in 1536 for a 
gift of twenty angels (ep. 3107; unpublished hitherto) leave an 
unpleasant taste. 

Readers of previous volumes will have become somewhat inured 
to long accounts of Erasmus’s illnesses, but some of the latest letters 
make painful reading. His last thoughts and death are half hidden 
by the veil which he so often drew over the great issues of his life ; 
he met his end with dignity and Christian faith, but with a resignation 
more philosophical than Catholic—not “ disappointed,” perhaps, but 
apparently “unhousel’d, unanel’d.” He passes from our sight an 
enigmatic, fascinating yet not wholly sympathetic figure, constantly 
evoking comparison with Newman, in both gifts and psychological 
make-up, yet strangely lacking the great cardinal’s affectionate charm 
and humble faith. 

Of the editing no more need be said than that it is indistinguishable 
from P. S. Allen’s save for a rare touch of sprightliness in the notes. 
These are, of course, one last great seam in a rich deposit of ore. In 
view of a recent discussion one reviewer at least—bat-eyed, perhaps— 
must confess that he has been able to detect only two minimal 
misprints. Davip KNOWLES. 


The French Century 
Modern Painters. By Lioncllo Venturi. (Scribners. 2l1s.) 


Tue upheaval which European painting underwent in consequence 
of the French Revolution awaits its comprehensive interpreter, its 
Wéalfflin. The title chosen by Professor Venturi for his study of 
painting between Goya and Courbet indicates its relation to the art 
of the present time; it is perhaps because its legacy is still so 
lively that something like embarrassment hinders examination of 
just what was involved in the death at the end of the eighteenth 
century of the last of the great historic decorative styles. By com- 
parison with the effortless consistency of the painting that went before, 
the styles of the early nineteenth century seem dismembered, dejected, 
partisan. France in particular lost that imaginative unanimity which 
had sustained her painters from Fouquet to Fragonard, and the 
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liberation carried with it an impoverishment which even 
Venturi acutely notices, so pure an artist as Corot. 
points out that the object of the revolution was not precisely i 
but rather responsibility, self-determination, a new gravity. Ip 
Delacroix, indeed, the liberation is somewhat illusory ; he is not 80 
much passionate as “passionately in love with passion.” 
unsheathes several such epigrammatic shafts, and most of them 
penetrate, 

In the nineteenth century there is little sign of that simple relation- 
ship between accomplishment and achievement which gave birth to 


affected, as 


And he well © 


i 


Venturi | 


many of the masterpieces of earlier times. David “ excites the nerves _ 
not the heart. And if you look for the primary source of this error, | 


you discover it in that expressed form, perfectly dominated by David 
and therefore apt for an instrument of horror, but too easily dominated 
to be taken for the tremulous voice of emotion. So that you grow 
aware that David’s powers of draughtsmanship may perchance be 
his artistic impotence.” The passage is characteristic both of Ven- 
turi’s insight and of the prose in which this American version 
unfortunately reaches us. It is the “ Marat” which is under dis- 


~ 


cussion, yet there is something in the picture which, as is noticeable ” 


again in the consideration of Courbet, escapes the author’s evaluation. 


He is at his happiest when the issues are most purely stylistic. © 


Pursuing them he is able to reveal each facet of Ingres, displaying 


him in turn as realist, romantic, voluptuary and stylist, with a~ 


wonderful clarity. But although the frailty of genius is among the 
author’s favourite themes, he perhaps underrates the dynamic power 
of elements which we are accustomed to look on as confusions of 
the aesthetic scheme. The positive value, for instance, of Courbet’s 
involuntary, rather ridiculous self-revelation and of Delacroix’s pre- 


re 


occupation with narrative seems to elude him. We even. remain — 


uncertain whether some- of the irony of Daumier’s “ Pardon” has 


not gone unperceived ; the overwhelming unleashing of feeling here — 


and in Goya remains outside the scope of his enquiry. Instead, the 
discussion of Daumier revolves round an antithesis of the original 
and the academic, which is not only a little facile but obscures 
examination of the sources from which his anatomical expressionism 
derives. 

Venturi remarks that a drawing of horses is 
us that Christianity has not existed in vain”; it might have been 
said less circuitously that Daumier inherits the Renaissance mould 
of form. A study has still to be made of his use of it, of the 
personal inflection particularly which he gave to traditional generalisa- 
tions of physique. Venturi’s denial to Corot of the title of realist 
overlooks the breadth of response which the realistic approach has 
traditionally allowed ; it would be difficult to gather from his analysis 
of David or Courbet or Daumier’s “Rue Transnomain” how great 
a force in the development of the school was the pursuit of the 
flavour of life. From prose, the impassioned prose of David and 
Courbet, sprang the poetry of the great century of French painting. 

Professor Venturi’s work is the most serious of introductions to 
the period ; its appearance here is a very welcome addition to the 
available literature. The essay on Ingres would, by itself, more 
than justify the book. There are many incidental benefits, among 
them a wealth of reference which provides each chapter. with a 
virtual anthology of contemporary and subsequent criticism. Thus 
we can follow (or could do bur for the imperfections of the index) 
Thoré assessing the tenacity of Ingres, propounding the doctrine 
of significant form in criticism of Delacroix, discerning the signi- 
ficance of Corot’s sketches, and wonder again at the acuteness of the 
discoverer of Vermeer. By comparison with the mannered and 
picturesque French issue of 1941 and the magnificent, classic Italian 
volume (1946), the design of this American edition is archaic ; the 
quality of its reproductions is little better. One of them, a Corot 
explicitly cited in the text, has been lost in the migration ; fortunately, 
the original is to hand at the Tate Gallery. LAWRENCE GOwWING. 


Late Stuart England 


The Journeys of Celia Fiennes. Edited by Christopher Mortis. 
(Cresset Press. 8s. 6d.) 
“ Coup the England of 1685 be, by some magical process, set before 
our eyes,” wrote Lord Macaulay in the third chapter of his History, 
“we should not know one landscape in a hundred or one building in 
ten thousand. The country gentleman would not recognise his own 
fields. The inhabitant of the town would not recognise his own 
street. Everything has been changed, but the great features of 
nature, and a few massive and durable works of human art.” It is 
the merit of the Journeys of Celia Fiennes that they enable the 
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historian to envisage what England looked like at about the turn 
of the seventeenth century, even though the picture is by no means 
complete. 


Miss Fiennes was a prim maiden lady of Nonconformist upbring- 
ing and outlook, daughter of Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, who was 
prominent on the Parliamentary side in the Civil Wars. The record 
of her journeys up and down the land, now published in full for 
the first time and admirably edited, was evidently written, as Mr. 
Morris hints, with half an eye on publication. But it has not the 
depth or style of Daniel Defoe’s reports to Harley (although, unlike 
his reports, her accounts are all first-hand) and does not include, 
for instance, the seamy side of London life delineated with such 
gusto by Ned Ward: a maiden lady living in the country could 
scarcely be expected to investigate the bawdy coffee-houses or sordid 
corners of Grub Street. But she offers much that is informative about 
the externals of life, not merely about her friends’ mansions and the 
procedure at the watering-places, but about the economic, social 
and architectural history of her time from the Scottish Border to 
Land’s End. And she was, as Mr. Morris observes, a detached and 
independent witness whose story is coloured only by her own narrow 
vision. 

Even for the wealthy travelling was uncomfortable in those days. 
The roads were atrocious. In Norfolk, for example, when there was 
the least rain they were flooded by the rivers so that they lay under 
water which was “very unsafe for strangers to pass by reason of the 
holes and quick sands and loose bottom.” Maps being unavailable, 
the traveller had to hire guides for most journeys, but the ordinary 
villager seldom knew the route beyond his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Thus even though she was accompanied by her servants 
and had many relations with whom she could lodge, much of the 
pioneering spirit manifested itself in this figure of infinite propriety 
jogging on horseback over.the potholes of Lancashire, the sands of 
Dee or the highwaymen-infested lanes of Cheshire: a missionary 
whose only mission was to widen her horizons of foreign parts. 


One imagines Celia Fiennes sitting at eventide in some dubious 
village tavern recording her curious lore. At Swanage, she relates 
how the poor took up stones by the sea-shore so oily that they could 
burn them for fire ; in the pretty little market-town of Wigan she 
learned that they made salt-cellars out of cannel coal ; in Yorkshire 
she had to pay a groat for a tankard of ale, but meat or cheese was 
thrown in gratis ; and in Cornwall she noted how men, women and 
children all had their pipes of tobacco smeking in their mouths as 
they sat round the fire. There, too, she observed “as comely sort 
of women as I have seen anywhere . . . good black eyes and crafty 
enough and very neat.” Celia Fiennes did not often venture into 
speculation. On the whole she though that Providence had designed 
the pattern of English life excellently: “Were it not for God’s 
providential care and miraculous works,” she concludes, “ we should 
at this day [have] been a people left to utter despair, having only the 
aggravating thought of our own happy Constitution to lament its 
loss the more.” One generalisation she does appear to accept: that 
the further from the hurly-burly of the cities the simpler and more 
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sincere was the religion of the people. But her own enormous vitalj 
would have discovered no enduring satisfaction on the village green, 


For the ordinary’reader today Celia Fiennes’s journeys are worth 
a dip and nothing more. They are essentially the raw materia] for 
a historian; they do not furnish, as Pepys’s diaries and Evelyn’ 
memoirs do, a literary treat in themselves: the facts are too often 
dry, the narration pedestrian. They need in fact the technique of q 
Macaulay or a Trevelyan to give them their just place in the historical 
firmament. Maurice Asutey, 


Christian Socialism 


Maurice to Temple: A Century of the Social Movement in the 
Church of England. The Scott Holland Memorial Lectures for 
1946. By Maurice B. Rickett. (Faber and Faber. 16s.) 


IF we speak of a century of Christian Socialism, it is in the 
sense which J. M, Ludlow had in mind when, at the Pan-Anglican 
Congress of 1908, he rose, an old man of eighty-seven, and protested 
against “any narrowing of the large word Socialism, which stood for 
the faith which brought men together in one common force, the faith 
of Frederick Maurice.” But Mr. Rickett rightly reminds us that the 
protest against an unchristian industrial system did not begin with 
Maurice, Southey, for all his faulty economics, which made him a 
mark for Macaulay’s derision, can even be called’ paradoxically “ the 
progenitor of Christian Socialism,” and the aged Wordsworth made 
a mild protest against laisser faire and its fruits. Then there was 
W. G. Ward, perhaps unique among Puseyites in this respect, for 
Puseyism, before Gore and Scott Holland came on the scene, did not 
embrace “the social Gospel” as essential to Christianity. There 
was even Charlotte Yonge, strangely branding South American invest- 
ment—our lost overseas income!—as unchristian. 


It is difficult for a generation which did not see and hear F, D, 
Maurice to understand where his strength as a leader lay. Yet 
practically every type of churchman acknowledges his greatness, 
Mr. Rickett thinks that it is best explained by a dictum of Dr. A.M 
Ramsey that he fell foul of all -isms, “and is now seen to represent 
in a remarkable way the unity which they were missing.” Kingsley 
is set down as “one of the impatient parsons which Anglicanism 
brings upon itself from time to time,” and indeed that impatience does 
serve as a link with Dick Sheppard and perhaps Jellicoe and even the 
“Red Vicar,” Conrad Noel. All had a prophetic quality, and 
prophets do not always fit in well with Anglican standards of sobriety 
and via media generally. It is easy to criticise Kingsley. His faults 
stand out so temptingly (“at once too reckless and too cautious as a 
reformer”). But what the movement owed to him was publicity, 
and, as we know so well nowadays, no movement can do much 
without its propagandists. 


In the next stage the movement becomes more complicated. On 
the one hand are the Guild of St. Matthew and the Church Socialist 
League with their distinct suggestion of revolution and their martyrs 
—Stuart Headlam driven out of curacy after curacy, and Shuttleworth 
discreetly elbowed out of St. Paul’s—and on the other the Christian 
Social Union of Gore, Westcott and Scott Holland, more cautious 
and practical though still outspoken. With the twentieth century 
came full respectability. But its coming coincided with the raising o 
the perplexing question, “ What is the specifically Christian outlook 
in sociology?” It caused perplexity even before the recent wat, 
when the Malvern Conference first met under William Temple. 
But the war ended with most of the external work of Christian 
Socialism done. All the projects that had been discussed at Malvem 
—education, security of employment, social insurance in particular— 
were already officially “ blue-printed ” or in being when the curtain 
rose On the post-war world. 


What, then, is the next challenge to Christianity on its social side? 
There can be little doubt. It is significant that at the time when 
Ludlow and Maurice first met in 1846, Marx and Engels, a few miles 
off, were inditing the Communist Manifesto. Will civilisation in th 
future, if itdaas a future, rest on a Christian basis or not? With that 
problem Mr. Rickett leaves us. He has done a good work, though 
his account of the latter phase is less satisfactory—perhaps of neces 
sity because the matter is much less clear-cut. But he says, for 
instance, much about the “Christendom group” without giving aly 
distinct account of what it stands for. If his epigrams are some- 
times on the verge of cheapness (see page 103) and he allows himself 
one appalling Americanism, “ muscle in on her racket ” (which meats 
exactly nothing to his reviewer), those are but minor defects. 


Guy KENDALL. 
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. . . . 
Artist in. Living 

Albert Schweitzer: The Man and His Mind. By George Seaver. 

(Black. 18s.) 2 
Ir is not surprising to learn that Mr. Seaver’s biography is the first 
full-length study of Albert Schweitzer who in his seventy-third year 
is still at work at Lambaréné in West Africa. There are so many 
Schweitzers—philosopher, theologian, musician and medical mission- 
ary—that a biographer who attempts to write about the whole man has 
a stiff task. Fortunately Schweitzer has written freely about himself, 
and his friends and helpers have from time to time painted in their 
glimpses of the country over which this great man roams in intellect 
and achievement. Mr. Seaver has had the benefit of all this, but he 
is no mere assembler of old material. Here is a fresh biography, re- 
strained but rightly tinged with hero-worship—who can touch 
Schweitzer without it?—and the book will take its place as the best 
study we have of one of the greatest men of our time. 

The book naturally falls into two parts—the life and the exposition 
of Schweitzer’s thought. There is a delightful chapter on his Alsatian 
home at Gunsbach, with contributions by such friends as Lady 
Pauline Kirkpatrick and Mr. Hubert Peet. It is good to know that 
the house Schweitzer built is safe, although Bartholdi’s figure of a 
negro at Colmar—one of Schweitzer’s original inspirations to service 
in Africa—was destroyed (except for the head) during the German 
occupation. By a shrewd use of travel and engagement detail Mr. 
Seaver builds up a picture of Schweitzer the European drawing the 
cultural attention of Paris, Frankfort, Vienna, London and Barcelona ; 
and one is tempted to muse on what would have happened to him 
as a leader of European thought if the little green-covered magazine 
of the Paris Missionary Society had not directed his attention to 
Africa. 

Was it renunciation? On the contrary, according to Mr. Seaver, 
Schweitzer’s going to Africa was fulfilment. Without Lambaréné 
(“ solitude of the African wilderness how much I have to thank you 
for”) he would not have reached the wholeness of life he was striving 
for. “Africa is the symbol of his life. An artist in everything, 
Schweitzer is par excellence an artist in living. Just as each one of 
the scholarly treatises that he has written is itself a work of art, so 
is the hospital which he founded and built, and which is the symbolic 
representation of his whole soul, the work of an artist too.” Mr, 
Seaver has most illuminatingly penetrated to the heart of the 
Schweitzer philosophy of life, seeing beyond the dazzling mastery in 
so many fields of human achievement to the thread which binds the 
whole. 

“If one seeks for the denominator which is common to all 
Schweitzer’s ‘heresies,’ the quality which gives to each one its 
peculiar distinction, one finds it, I think, in a desire, amounting to 
an intellectual necessity, to give substance to form. But this necessity 
in him is more than merely intellectual ; it is spiritual, it forms the 
warp and woof of character, it touches the mainsprings of action. 
His life and thought and work are all of one piece. Just as nature 
abhors a vacuum, so it would seem does Schweitzer, himself the 
most natural of men, abhor abstractions. Unless form has, or can 
be provided with, substance, for him it is meaningless.” 


This the key to Schweitzer’s Jesus “ stark, august, tremendous— 
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like the figure of Epstein’s Christ” and he is content to leave the 
historical Jesus in His own age, and to find Him today not in the 
study or in theological discussion but in an African hospital. There 
Schweitzer completes his “ artistry of living ” through hands, feet and 
heart in the service of the lowliest. Mr. Seaver is frank in facing 
Schweitzer’s fundamental intellectual agnosticism with its accompany. 
ing pessimism, and he is a lucid guide to the intricacies of Schweitzer’s 
mind. But above all—and for this every reader will be grateful to 
him—he displays the modesty and majesty of a man who in his 
African wilderness is a challenge and inspiration to this generation in 
much the same manner as David Livingstone was to a previous one. 
Ceci. Nortucorr. 


Fiction 

The Country of the Pointed Firs. By Sarah Orne Jewett. (Cape, 6s.) 
Grass in Piccadilly. By Noel Streatfeild. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

The Light and the Dark. By C. P. Snow. (Faber & Faber. 10s, 6d.) 
The Admiral’s Daughters. By Betty Askwith. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
The Country of the Pointed Firs, first published in 1896, has been 
described as a classic; in her preface to the present edition Miss Willa 
Cather speaks of it as “almost flawless.” Very well ; let us go on 
from there, and compare Miss Jewett’s studies of nineteenth-century 
New England to some of the great creations of the same era. The 
result is pitiable. Beside Mrs. Poyser, Huckleberry Finn or the 
parents of Tess of the d’Urbervilles, Mrs: Todd, Mrs. Todd’s mother, 
Captain Littlepage and their neighbours appear like those “ nests” 
of Russian dolls, each of which unscrews to reveal another smaller 
but similarly shaped wooden figure. According to Miss Cather, 
Sarah Orne Jewett “once laughingly told me that her head was full 
of dear old houses and dear old women.” Perhaps this explains the 
neat, brightly coloured flatness of The Country of the Pointed Firs. 
Even-tempered, sagacious, racy and kind, Miss Jewett’s characters 
are remarkable only in their antique uniformity and memorable only 
for their good taste. 

If Miss Jewett had been able to look into the future and glance 
through Grass in Piccadilly she would have had a fit. For this is a 
daring, outspoken, realistic novel ; strait-laced persons are warned 
not to attempt more than the first few pages, where they will find 
a “cross-section” (O, dear! O, dear!) of post-war London life. 
It will reassure many readers over forty to find that Cockneys, 
parlourmaids, cooks and milkmen are still comic, actresses coarse- 
tongued and free-living, young pregnant wives pathetic and wounded 
ex-servicemen plucky and a little bit bewildered. So that’s all right: 
but Miss Streatfeild’s utility models move and speak with a differ- 
ence ; they are absolutely true to life. Their soliloquies—generally 
given in full—contain such phrases as “ piece of cake getting here,” 
“Is she in a hoo-ha? ” and so on. 

These conversational bursts are linked up by brisk stage directions: 
“ Mabel made a pot of tea,” “ Charlotte’s needles made a companion- 
able clicking,” “ Hannah bit her lips together,” and “ John and Penny 
had drank (sic) an uneasy glass of sherry.” Between the scenes of 
comic relief provided by creaking stays, bulging stomachs and a 
Siamese cat, there is a suicide, a suicide manqué, a seduction scene 
(well, it’s not really seduction, because Freda and Jeremy are 
married, but they hate each other, so it counts as vice, or pretty 
nearly), a Mayfair convict who has had fifteen strokes of the cat 
and, to crown all, a piece of symbolism on the last page. So here’s 
something for everyone, everyone up to date, that is—but why is it 
that, having finished Grass in Piccadilly, one feels as if one had been 
chained to a loud-speaker for several hours ? 

The Light and the Dark is the work of a civilised, sensitive author 
who writes for readers like himself. His hero is spiritually tormented, 
highly intelligent and morally maladjusted. Unfortunately he 
wanders in and out of a mist. Alcoholism and indecision have not 
blurred his gifts and his scholarship ; but they succeed in confusing 
the reader’s perceptions of these qualities. I could not believe in 
Roy Calvert’s wit, nor in his lusts, nor in his fascination, nor in his 
ideals. Why? Partly because such phrases as “she . . . capped 
his mischief with her ivory.sarcasm ” and “ Roy looked more than 
ever spruce and graceful, with a white gardenia in his buttonhole” 
kill the scenes in which they are placed ; partly because the author, 
while writing about an intellectual, has given him nothing inter- 
esting or provocative to say. he result is that the reader, craning 
forward, hears only a series of disjointed phrases instead of a clearly 
pronounced narrative ; even now, after re-reading his book, I am 
not sure whether Mr. Snow had a message for me, or whether I 
was merely being shown a full-length portrait, or both. The treat 
ment of university intrigue in the first part is convincing and vivid; 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 452 


Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
December 2nd. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 


[A Book 


Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 13. A suicidal bird? (5.) 


that leave 





1. What one expects with duck is @ (15. Small irritating truisms 
weighty matter. (11.) their mark. (9.) 

9. Stormed by Thespians. (4.) 17. Dew-pearled in Browning. (8.) 

10. Echo I ‘trust of a poet. (10.) 18. Just the instrument for a man who 

1}. No occupation for the leisurely. (7.) can’t face percussion. (8.) 

12. Tardy between the sheets. (7.) 21. Wind up? Not likely! (2, 4.) 

14. These fastenings do not go all round. 23. Vote for the monkey and put him at 
(4, 5.) the top. (4.) 

16. Pieces of money. (5.) 25. Milanese novel reptile. (5.) 

19. Penny bunch of keys requiring sort- 26. “Tis a long way further than 
ing. (5.) Knighton, A quieter place than 

20. It shows that after the early part of ” (Housman). (4.) 





the year the alder starts to grow. (9.) 
22. Jeers follow the confusion of the SOLUTION TO 
British Medical Association. (7.) 
24. A dancing fanatic, perhaps. (7.) CROSSWORD No, 450 
27. Applicable to the most successful 
counter expert. (4, 6.) 
28. Feet that are dangerous on foot. (4.) 
29. Among them, perhaps, the 27 is 
“The Stars Look Down.” (11.) 
DOWN 
2. Under pressure they yield an initial 
change. (5.) 
3. A shady stratagem. (8.) 
4. This box works both ways. (4.) 
S$. One can tie up this vessel, like 
others (6.) 
6. Process in which a gamin gets it 
twice (9.) 


7. Curative. (8.) 

8. “"Twas her brother that, in 
kindness to his horse, buttered his 
hay” (Shakespeare). (4.) 

SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 5th 


The winner of Crossword No. 450 is: Mrs. PHILLIPS, 7 The Park, Hull. 
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Oldest mystery in the world.... Sleep 


There is no generally accepted answer to the question: “‘ What is 
Sleep?” Yet we spend, on the average, one-third of our life in bed. 
And, if we are starved of sleep, we quickly get below par. 

So sleep remains a mystery, though our health depends upon it. 
Yet some facts are known about sleep. We know, for instance, that 
the whole body does not sleep at once, for we brush away a fly 
without waking! We know, too, that deep sleep is more valuable 
than Jong sleep. That is why Horlicks is such a boon at bedtime. 
It promotes the deep refreshing sleep we need for renewed vitality 
next day. .. . We are doing our best to improve supplies. 


HORLICKS 


HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES, BY SENDING A 
DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD 
and INVALID people who look to us to help them. 

We appeal for TWO OLD SISTERS, aged 79 and 84 respectively, one a 
widow suffering from dropsy, and the other has heart trouble. Funds 
urgently required towards cost of maintenance, and medical expenses, 
(Case 316.) 

We also.appeal for a LADY, aged 31, totally incapacitated owing to heart 
trouble, and without means. Skilled nursing care only hope of recovery: 








Please will you help? (Case 317.) 
These are but three of very many pathetic cases 
Appeal S. 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 
74, BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 
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but many of the minor characters seem to have come straight out 
of their boxes with the sawdust stillclinging to their gloved hands. 
The Admiral’s Daughters is an easy, pleasant, soothing story of 
three well-bred and well-brought-up girls. Sometimes the “I” of 
the narrative seems to come up and whisper in the reader’s ear: 
“It was competent and in places witty and it got a Book Society 
recommendation. It was one of those novels which never put a foot 
wrong when one is writing. It turned out as smooth and pat and 
well shaped as a sand-pie turns out of a child’s bucket. My pub- 
lisher was pleased with it.” Alas! Miss Askwith stands self- 
indicted—but somehow this is not disarming. That no single 
vriginal, amusing or unexpected utterance is made by any of the 
Admiral’s daughters is, of course, perfectly correct; they are 
“typical,” whatever that may meafi. Those who dislike surprises 
and shocks will find pleasure in this work. “Why, I could write 
a book like this myself, if I had the time,” I can hear them cry. 
Naturally Miss Askwith is not so artless as her “I” would have 
us believe; most of her scenes come to life, although their pro- 
tagonists remain as elegantly flat as figures in an advertisement ; but 
they are so adroitly manipulated that we are left admiring the skill 
with which their creator tweaks and flicks them about rather than 
the outlines—was there anything behind them ?—of her creations. 


Hester W. CHAPMAN 


Shorter Notice 





Lincoln, The Liberal Statesman, By J. G. Randall. 
Spottiswoode. 16s.) 


(Eyre and 


Tuts collection of essays is designed for readers who already know 
something about Lincoln and especially for readers who know the 
two volumes so far published of Professor Randall’s Life. Professor 
Randall is the greatest Lincoln expert in the world, and the advan- 
tages of profound learning are displayed here. The numerous 
bibliographical questions that bedevil the student of Lincolniana, 
including the ever-present risk of being taken in by forgery, are 
adroitly dealt with. So is the doubtful testimony of such first-hand 
but tendentious witnesses as Lincoln’s partner, Herndon. Although, 
in a sense, specialist articles for the trade papers, the essays are very 
readable. Professor Randall is a courageous though not violent 
controversialist, and whether he is defending Mrs. Lincoln from 
the charge of being an embittered virago or Lincoln from the charge 
of having provoked the attack on Fort Sumter he shows acuteness 
and learning. He also shows some partisanship. There is more to 
be said against the policy of the Russell-Palmerston Government 
during the Civil War than is said here—and a little more 
to be said against Mrs. Lincoln. There is even more to be said 
against Wilson’s handling of the Senate than Professor Randall 
admits, although it is as well to be reminded that the bona fides 
of Henry Cabot Lodge has to be proved, not assumed. Perhaps the 
most attractive single essay here is the tribute to John Bright, and 
for the professional historian the most useful part is the collection 
of notes that show the skilled hand at work. 
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The latest type of Hoover 
—at the pre-war price! 


How excited and pleased she’ll be at getting a Hoover 
Cleaner. Hours of back-aching drudgery saved every 
week for years to come, better health, greater happiness. 
It is the World’s Best Cleaner! ‘The latest stream- 
lined models—with all modern refinements—are 
still available at pre-war prices. Ask your 
Authorised Hoover dealer to give you a de- 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

TuesE are bewildering days for investors—and their advisers, To 
assess the implications of the Supplementary Budget was difficult 
enough. Now it becomes necessary to readjust investment ideas to 
the sudden emergence of Sir Stafford Cripps as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Stock Exchange’s first thoughts about the dramatic 
change at the Exchequer were reflected in an all-round lowering of 
quotations. Gilt-edged stocks, made especially vulnerable by the 
over-bought position built up by short-term operators just before 
the Budget, were an easy prey to fears that Daltonian cheap money 
policy might be substantially revised. In the industrial market, 
where speculators were also caught on the wrong foot, fears that 
Dalton’s gently applied whips might give place to Crippsian 
scorpions brought an abrupt reversal of trend. 

That was on the day immediately following Mr. Dalton’s resigna- 
tion. Allowing for the exaggerated influences of purely technical 
factors, I think those first reactions were by no means irrational, 
Second thoughts, prompted by Sir Stafford Cripps’s reply in the 
Budget debate, have again produced a more cheerful market picture, 
As might have been expected, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has not seen fit at this early stage to pick holes in the financial 
He has given his blessing to cheap 
money and has shown a somewhat surprising enthusiasm, at. any 
rate on the surface, for the Daltonian explanation of the inflation gap. 
The more cautious elements in the City are naturally prepared for 
a gradual emergence of Crippsian austerity in the conduct of the 
nation’s finances, but meanwhile it is clear that there is to be no 
tightening up of the anti-inflation defences before the Budget next 
April. With Marshall Plan aid in prospect and fresh hope of‘an 
expansion of world trade flowing from the Geneva tariff pacts, the 
atmosphere seems right for an improvement on modest lines in stock 
market prices. This is no time for letting out much speculative sail, 
but there is some justification for a rather bolder investment policy 
on discriminating lines. 

“SHELL ’’ ISSUE PLANS 

My forecast last week that the “ Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company would be making a substantial issue of new shares to 
existing shareholders to finance expansion plans is now fulfilled. 
The issue price, as I suggested, is £3 and each shareholder will be 
entitled to take up one new share for every three at present held. 
The proceeds will amount to over £28,000,000 and will finance the 
major part of a capital programme estimated to cost £42,000,000 up 
to the end of 1949. Nor is this the whole story. The Royal Dutch 
side of the business, as holders of a 60 per cent. interest in the group, 
will be putting up another £63,000,000, so that altogether the Royal 
Dutch-Shell developments over the next two years are estimated to 
cost £105,000,000. This is a good example of the scale of capital 
expenditure necessitated by long-term changes in the structure of a 
world-wide industry and financed at the current high level of prices. 
It is a pity, from the “Shell” shareholders’ standpoint, that this 
progressive company does not issue a consolidated balance-sheet 
which would reveal the immense financial strength of the group. 
At the same time the company’s record is such as to inspire full 
confidence in the management, and the prospects are so full of 
promise that every shareholder will doubtless wish to increase his 
stake in the equity on the terms now proposed. 


A HIGH YIELDING SHARE 


A share which should stage a good recovery, given a better market 
environment, is the £1 Ordinary of John G. Murdoch and Co., the 
retailers of pianos, furniture, radio and domestic goods. For the 
year to March 31st, 1947, this company made a net profit, after tax, 
of £53,949 and paid 114 per cent. on the Ordinary shares out of 
available earnings of over 21 per cent. Following these results the 
market quotation reached 37s. 6d., but in the set-back of the last 
few months it has fallen to 26s. At this level the yield is well over 
8 per cent. Since March 31st the company’s trading has continued 
to expand and the board’s confidence in the outlook can be judged 
from the recent decision to increase the interim dividend from 
4 per cent. to § per cent., which seems to imply that the total dis- 
tribution will be at least 12} per cent. In view of the strength of 
the balance-sheet position and the progressive management, the 
shares seem to me to be a promising speculative investment. 
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she 4 always On 


duty — on time 


She still has many more essential 
calls to make and she can’t afford 
to waste time or risk travelling 
delays. District Nurses, like all 
whose motoring is necessary, need 
reliable transport to help them to 
carry out their urgent duties. With 
a Ford they can count on Ford 
Service Facilities everywhere. All 
Ford Dealers and their Dagenham- 
trained mechanics, are equipped to 
deal guickly with maintenance, and 
repairs at low fixed prices. That’s 
why a Ford is always ready, day 
and night, to provide the essential 
motoring for the people whose duties 
are vital to our national recovery. 








PREFECT 10 h.p. 


Sora 


CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 


ANGLIA 8 h.p. 





ot FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
OME TS ae 
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To those who are struggling to moderate their smoking, we 

suggest that the transition can be made smooth and pleasur- 

able by a change to Rothmans Pall Mall de Luxe—a 
delectable blend, too good for chain smoking. 














THB BEST-KNOWN TOBACCONIST 
IN THB WORLD 



































*JOHN MORRIS MURDERED HIS WIFE 


His young children, friendless and alone, 
were looked after by The Salvation Army 
during their father's trial. Since his execution, 


att 


——— the children have found in a Salvation Army 
-~— Home the love and care denied them in the 
squalor and misery of their early years. They 
are growing up normal, happy children, soon 
to take their places as useful citizens. 
8Only the name is fietitious 
GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 101, QUEEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, £2.44 
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A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 


£40 a School Term 


for Five years from the date 
when your child goes to school 


Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and #equirements to 














The 
\ STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Established 1825 Assets exceed £48,000,000 

HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 

London: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, £.C.4 
and 15a Pall Mall, S.W.! 
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BOOKSHOPS 
for Book Lovers 





the CITY 


Every book which the City man requires—for 
business or entertainment. Also an excellent 
lending library, and, of course, the order 
service which goes with the name 


ALFRED WILSON 


BOOKSELLERS LTD 
7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE EC3 
Telephone Mansion House 2463 














KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 





— 











THE KEN 
BOOKSHOP— 


For a very fine display of the 
Write for 
our free list of titles specially 
selected as gift books. 
Despatch of these can be 
effected immediately. 


best modern books. 


84 VICTORIA ST., S.W.1 
(VICTORIA 2738) 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Lime 

averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra, 
N Ideal Xmas Present. Beautiful Bevocer. 250 sheets, 
printed 17s. or plain 5s, 4d. S.A.E. for samples.—D. 

ATrEWELL, 30, Melrose Terr., Newbiggin, Northumberla 


RTISTS! Home Tuitio) by famous Press Artist, Free 
booklet yz London Art College (Dept. 108), 143, 

Pieet Street, E.C.4 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE Write for Fur 
Crusade leaflets, whica also tell you how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 


on our own ang Jewish slaughter methods.—Masor 
Van per Byt, 49, Tregunter Road, London,, 5.W.10. 

E SATISFIED—buy 

Bermaline Bread 

Asx Your Baxer. 

LUE MOUNTAN JAMAIQA OOFFEE "te 5 A roasted 

and ground 4 day of dispatch, 1 lb. 3/6d 6/4d., 
34 Ibs, 1 bs. 18/- inc. ps (14 highest awards).— 
JAMAICA iaeoseens Lro., 118, Baljards Lane, London, N.3. 

OOKS WANTED.—We — to purchase large or small 


collections of books most subjects, including 
fiction and modern children’. books Advice without 
obligation. Country visited.—Fiasx BooxsHop, 6, lask 


Walk, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 0020. 
RITISH-AMERICAN NEWS LETTERS.—A monthly 
commemary on e YY —— issued by British. 
American Fellowship. 5s. a Post free; specimen on 
request. Full membershi * sneduding Ni News Letter, Lectures, 
Book hange, etc., 7s, Junior Membership (under 18), 
2s. 6d.—For details write Secretary, 39a, Ebury wl 
UNGALOW., stone-built, lovely besttien N. ie 


garden, garage, three bedroom Six months or 
longer tenancy.—Box 269a 
VALENDARS.—Oid Englisn customs still in _ being, 
3s. 6d. Flowers and their Saints, 2s. = Both post 
free. Mark Savace a" estieen. Readin 
\ANCER SUFFERER. 47705.—Poor man’ (51) needs 


ial nourishment and bed comforts. Wife in r 
health, This is but one of many sad cases for whom 
funds are urgently needed. Please help. Jewelle wel- 
comed and National Socrerr For CANCER 1£F, 
Dept. G.7, a Victoria Street, S.W.1, 

Cumurmse and Birthday Gifts.—American Magazine 
subscriptions mane ideal presents, bringing year-round 
enjoyment at low cost. Choose from over 500 titles—every 
interest covered For full details and subscription rates 
send for —- leaflet.—Tuomas ano Co., 161-S. Layton 
Road. Black 
YOINS anpb ; MEDALS bought and sold; highest prices paid 
for collections, fine and rare pieces, especially a 
Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5s.; Seaby’s Monthly 


Coin and Medai Bulletin, 5s. per annum.—B, Seasy, 
Lip.. 65. Great Portland Street, London, 1. 
YOMFPORTABLE quarters for elderly or professional 
man. Ground-floor suite and bedroom, bath, etc., 
sitting-room, board and service, £10 10s. Garden, garage, 
chickens. Easy access Central London.—Box 272a. 
EAFNESS that does not respond to treatment is most 
convenientiy helped by_a “* Belclere "’ Monopack Hear- 
a Aid—the small high efficiency instrument powered by 
f-contained batteries. Tests and demonstrations with- 
out - BELL AND CROYDEN, , Wigmore 
Street. 117. High Street. Oxfor 
ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLE’S AID ASSOCIATION asks 
for £3 3s. a week for a maiden lady, aged 8§, to 
enable her to or in home } e has ae care 
and comfort. ppea RESSED 
Females Alp Association, ” ty Soom. "London. 
UPLICATING; Lecture Papers, Reports, Specification 
y duplicated or xm | M: an 
Plays.—Miss Stone, 109, Jermyn St. 5.W.1. hitehall 9682. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in twelve 
2-hour postal lessons. Send in stamps for first 
lesson to (S.R. 2), Durron. 92, Great Russell St.. W.C.1. 
NINANCE.-——-REGIoNAL Trust, Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone REGent 5983 
and BEGent 2914 
Fs DERS will do your tolaphontes for you—just one of 
the many services cover by 10s. a year su iption 


to Pinders, the day and night telephone-secretar: service, 
\ eg x! 9050 for details, or write to Finpers, 


VOGUE'S CONTEMPORARY COOKERY for 

Christmas—to your friends and to yourself. It is 
full of recipes for interesting food. Price 5s. from book. 
shops or newsagents, or 5s. 7d. post paid, from Voces, 
37, Golden Square, London, W.1 

EAL’S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 

interior types) and clean cases, ‘but they r t 
cannot supply new covers at present.—Heat & iN, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

EAL’S wish to buy antique furniture or furniture of 

their own manufacture. Will owners in the London 
area please send full particulars to Heat aNp Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road. W.1. 

EAL’S wish to buy old-fashioned Guile in good con- 

dition, particularly those of Patchwork, Tufted, Hand 
quilted and Checkered Plaids, or those made up of — 
Brocades.—Will owners please send description to 
anp Son, 196, Tottenham Court w.i. 

NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-eaten 

garments invisibly mended in two weeks, laddered 
stockings im three days. Call or send, marking damage.— 
Bett Invistste Menvers, Lrp., 22, New Bond St., W.1. 








Palaee Hotel 
Buxton. 


Good beds — good food — music — 
dancing—ideal indoor swim pool— 
tennis — health giving walks in 
glorious Derbyshire. Enquiries have 
the personal attention of the 
Managing Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. 


Telephone : Buxton 2000. 
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OW TO SERVE MEALS in a manner —— will 
the maximum nutriment is ei by an retain 
a CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN FOOD Y. 
gompiled, by _——— in eH and yn 
ATERING CORRESPONDENCE LLEGE, 

34-37, Aybrook Street, London. W.l. = 

bon _ Caples 
E 


1 1g 


5 


ITERARY TYPING, 1/6 per 1,000. Car 
Duplicating, envelope addressing. a 
JENNINGS, iow Walk. Ewell. Ewell 
ETAL  BEDSTEADS KR RS.—Heal’s can 

undertake repairs to metal bedsteads, cots and 
 . am Hea. ano Son 196, Tottentant 


AYFAIR MAID sells model gowns on comm! 
M out coupons, Alterations.—6, Derby St., Curses at. TL 
N INIATURES bgt me er ainted on ‘Ivory from 
ra 


fl 


cprins 


papeeerege. A aa Specimens sei 
Chorley Road, Parboid, Lan — 
Ny ONOMARK.— ray " pene Address. Letters 
Te-directed, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, w.c, 
Y¥_ TRUSTY pipe is not complete 
Without TO LONG so cool and sweet. 
M 8 D. From ‘ds, éarbons 
italia, ey ae te be _ German, 
an ces on enquiry.—Misg RPER 
Street. London, W.C.1. Tories 
EW All Wool Blankets. (a) Canadian Bound 


iN LAS x 87 2 er a rey and A x Gale's a2 
g gre nx n _ 

Parachutes, 28" ones: each tongs ly 3 S., 

¥ 


3 -. a top and 4 
ole r., money ar te? 
Conway, Lrtp. ma. “stoke Newin, Church 
Street, London, N. = 
we writing at eS pers. os minute, Au 
janguages lesson 3d.— ONS Srxnw 
(851), 92-3, Great Russell Street, OL - 
IR STAFFORD CRIPPS says: “* There can be no doubt as 
to the value of the Alexander technique judged by the 
ractical results which I have myself experienced . . 
ly becomes a co-ordinated and living \ ey com, —c 


well-atting and truly articulated parts. It is the 
between chaos and order and so between illness and good 
health.” Send sevenpence for “A New Way of Life; 


Michael March, a good introduction to 
Matthias Alexander, to CHATERSON, LTD 
Court, Fleet Street, London £.C.4. 
SOLID OAK RAINW B S: Also 

TUBS for flowers or shrubs, various sizes. Cata- 
— by post from Batowrcs’s, 62. Grosvenor St., London, 


TAIRS BLAZING .. . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
family (irrespective height of bedroom), if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average i £10. Details id. stamp.— 
Jounw Kerr ano Co. (M/chr.), Lrp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
WHE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL. a new Monthly Review of 
History, Literature, Economics, Philosophy, ete, 
edited by B N, M. TAN and 
First teens now ready 3s. net (30s. per annum post free), 
of all bookseller 
T= 9 CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK AND DIARY FOR 
. A unique fine ~¥ production specially designed 
for art cep an 
late November, or 


collectors will be on sale at 
rice 25s. 8d., including purchase tax, 
t cam be ordered direct from the publishers now by 
sending 26s. 8d (to cover postage) to Tue Connomssm, 
= Ebury Street, London, w.l. 


*FWE World Is My Cinema,” 
12/6. MLlustrated. I 

9, Eastbury Court, Kensington. 4 
INKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?—If , 

get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL oF 

under the patro at 


the work of y 
> 4, ‘Johne's 


GARDEN 


by E & M. M. Robson, 
rmative. Meer AE Soctstr, 


Radio Plays. PE 
. Enquire about English Literature 
Course. Write for free advice and book.—Prospectus 


U.S.J., 57. Gordon Sauare. London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574." 
T OS. HARDY, lw yo edition, full smooth 
leather, gilt, ensponea ‘set, 9 gens. (posted).—Box 271a, 


dS he YOU! No bagic petrol means that people 
will want lifts. If you are wang, your car please carry 
a Guy's box_to receive a. anks from grateful 


Passengers.—Write or ‘phone Secretary, 


Hospital, 5.E.1 (HOP. 3334). 
ING and Duplicating. ~—taerary om commercial work, 
Prompt, personal service: 14 refs. 
Shorthand. Terms reasonable. —Madovsarts wats, & 
Halifax Pl., . 12. 
'YPING ‘TRANSLATIONS: Mss, scripts, commercial, 
English, French, Spanish. Mod. charges.—Brcqvuatt, 
42, Belsize Avenue, ae 
PEWRITING. Is. words, carbons M— 


1,000 

Marten, The Nook, P The Cutting, Redhill, Surrey. 
ERY attractive Cottage to let furnished for six months 
or longer to suitable tenants Moderate Ih 
Yorkshire Pennine village om bus route. Three living 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, electricity, immersion Bess, 
calor gas, telephone. ferences essential.—Box 210s. 
KS, prior 1870, with coloured 
Fruit, Birds, Costume, Views, ete, 
Elms Vale Road. Doe, 

H REPAIRS “Guarantee one year. 

ater proceeding. Best craftsmanship Moderate 
W's Parcels registered.—Grrner, 129, Stoke Newing- 
ton Road, London, N.16. 


-~SMEDLEY’S HYDRO- 


MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE 


ee ‘ot gevaete, 





® Two resident Physicians 


@ Complete installation for 


Hydrotherapy, 
@ Treatment Staff of forty. 


Please send for tariff. 
GREAT BRITAIN'S 
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TCHES WANTED.—New Disused, Out of Order. 

Wire T rices paid. Send en ee Cash or offer b 
Ban | ¥’S (5N), 19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 

7 RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free we —REGENT 





= 
W Insritere (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate 
EDUCATIONAL 
E. BERKHAMSTED, HERTS (Principal: 
= Six Bexnago Pacer G.C.B., D.8.O., 5 wae 


is a residential College for education in citizen- 
ovides an open forum for discussion. 
eek-end December 5th-December 1947. 
Subjects: Indus- 


Ashridge 
ship ane 
Course ; 
pour Management and Employment 
ae entership. Colonel R. A. . Radcliffe; A Wages 
Policy, Professor W. Hamilton Whyte, M.A.; Women in 
Industry, Miss Alice B Horan J.P ; The Future of Manage- 
ment, Lieut.-Colonel Lyn Urwick, O.B.E., Cc., MA., 
Fil The Course assembies Friday evening and dis- 
perses, early Monday morning Inclusive fee 3 3s.— 
Application for enrolment should be made to the Bursar, 
ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel.: Little Gaddesden 


* AVIES LAING and DICK 17, Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Navy Special 
Entry. Army Entrance (new scheme). ist M.B.. Higher 
end School Certificates, London Matriculation, University 
Entrance and Scholarships. 
AVIES’S LnpivinvaL Turt ror 
Advice without fee or obligation 8 


EXAMINATIONS. — 
ial courses for 
Higher 


Home Civil, Foreign Service, University trance, 
School Certificate, etc. Separa’: establishment for boys 
— fifteen. Visitin . can be eevengee. —Daviss's, 
Park Gate. 


B.Com., LL.B., B.D 
Prospectus from C. D. parter M.A., LL.D., Dept. 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 
ESSONS given in Italian, German and French.— 
4 Write Box 
M‘yi* | FRCS ARIAL COLLEGE, 57, Duke Street, 
French, by Professional teacher. 
Ness, 8 Flat, 102, Great Titchfield Street, W.1 
USSIAN TRANSLATIONS, toto and from English, by 
R expert professional translator Any to work done 
promptly and neatly typed.—Write, Box 
T. SWITHUN'’S SCHOOL. WINCHESTER. The next 
S EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 
the week beginning 8th March, 1948, for entry 
in the following September. Two Scholarships, to the 
value of £60 and 40 per annum respectively, and one 
Exhibition to the value of £20, are ered to boarders, 
and one Scholarship to the value of half-fees to a day 
girl, Age limits 12-14.—For particulars and application 
forms (returnable on or before February ist) apply to the 
Srcagtagy, St. Swithun'’s School, Winchester. 
the = HEATH SCHOOL.—An examination will be 
one or more Boarders’ Schoiarships tn Feb- 


RSA: German 


the Schooi 


held for 

ary, 1948. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 
and i4 on Api il ist, 1948.—Particulars and application 
forms from Tue HEaDMISTRESS, Ta! Heath h 


Bournemouth. Closing date for entry January 3ist 


APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & WANTED 


None of the vacancies advertised below relates to anyone 
whom the Control of Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 


YCLIFFE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION.—ApPorInt- 











4 ment or GENERAL MANAGER The Development Cor- 
poratior ecently appointed for the development 
{ the new town of Aycliffe. County Durham, 
nvite Seeticatios s for the post of GENERAL MANaGER of 
he Corpor at a salary of £1,500 per annum, rising 


Appiicants for the post must have 
initiative, resource and proved organising 
high order, preference being given to a can- 
o poids a recognised technical qualification 
which will be terminable by three 
ym either side, is a i one and, 


annum 





ubject t sfactory service, will extend for the period 
aken to complet e the development of the new town 
The appointment will also be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Act. 1937 Forms 


f application may be obtained from the CLer«, 
t Corporation, Town Hall, Bishop Auckland, 
mand should be returned to this address not 
Sth November, 1947 

invites applications 
Home Tatas Propvcer in London 







from men and women for 
Duties in. 


I B 

‘°® post of 
lude the choice of subjects and speakers for talks and 
discussions. and arrangement thereof from the initial stages 


through 
studio 


the preparation of scripts to the work in 1€ 
Qualifications desirable are knowledge in one or 
more fields (such as economics, philosophy and 
and science) sufficient to know who are eligible broad- 
casters therein, an interest in writing for speech and radio 
technique (instruction will iven after appointment), 
and editorial or publishing experience. Salary on a grade 
Sing by annual increments of £40 to a maximum £890 


annum —Detailed applications to — 

Orricer, Broadcasting House. London rked 

Home Talks, Spt.."’ within 7 days For ‘cctnictedamnas 
close stamped addressed envelope 


((useicat and Secretarial wi ed fi man or woman, country 
near Dorking. Unfurnish =e, aye rooms, bath, free 


electric light as part wages.—Box 











WELLINGTON PLACE » HASTINGS 











Siamess Epiron in Par 


FS. iavting applications for 
include preparation in 


Service. Duties 





Easte 
English of ‘news bulletins and anes talks for translation 
nto Siamese and tra P ‘ 
Qualifications: wide, cultural aE: - academic back- 
ground eenential candidates should have some Qews sen 
and/or slight news experience, and if possible some "Know 
now- 


ledge of or at least interest | in Far East  conerelly. 
ledge of Siamese n 8 

expected to. acquire sumncient’ working knowied e of “the 
ianguage to check accuracy of translations. Sa wo is on 
@ grade rising 7 annual increments of £40 .” 
sy ona - 





maximum of £890 or £995 according 
fications.—Detailed A to oo Orricer, 
ark ** Siamese 


Broadcasting House, Lon " 
Editor,”’ within 7 . For acknowledgement enclose 
stamped addressed envelope 
{ ‘\AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND ScHOOL OF 
ART.--APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL.-AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT. 
Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL. 
Applicants —_ -- Graduates in Honours of a British 
University, w-— an equivalent qualification. The 
liege, which is the centre of Further 
for Cambridge and the surrounding district, 
umane and includes a 


which the new Principal will 
are being put in hand for a Regional College gf Further 
Education for rr pene 5 and the adjacent areas. 
Salary £1,100 x £50 - £1,350. Beginning salary in 


accordance with experience and qualifications. —— 
of the post and an application form can ined by 
Sending a stamped addressed foolscap enveio the 
Curry Epvcation Orricer (T), Shire Hall, Beta 


Previous candidates for the post who wish their a. 
tions to stand should notify the Carer Eprcation Orricenr; 
fresh oupteetien forms are unnecessary 
Serene FRENCH MISTRESS wanted, to take cen e of 

work w to and includin Scholarship candidates. 
Post could combined with that of House Mistress or 
could be full- time. non-resident. Revised Burnham Scale 
Government superannuation —Apply HeapmisTazss, St. 
Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk 

YHE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN require an 

Assistant for the Training Section. The work of the 

section is to promote an interest in industrial on . 
throughout the educational system and to improve 
training of industrial designers by direct contact’ with the 
schools and colleges and indirectly through educational 
administrative bodies. Important qualifications are experi- 
ence in teaching children and adults and a broadly- 
based art training. Salary range, £550-£750 (men) and 
£440-2£600 (women) Starting salary according to ex- 

rience. Pension scheme.—Applicants should write to Tus 

TABLISHMENT Orricer, The Council of Industrial Design, 
Tilbury House, Petty France, London, 8.W.1, giving par- 
ticulars of age, education and posts held 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—INSTIITUTE oF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Appointment of SErcreTarr Salary £550. rising to 
£700. Pensionable under F.S.8.U. Applications to B 
received by December i7th.—For particulars apply, he 
or tHe IwnstiTuTs, Inner Circle, Regen Park. 


\Workino COOK-HOUSEKEEPER (46) wishes post to 
one or two gentiement. Ex refs.—Box 265a 
OUNG LADY, excellent family, holding Italian 
teachers’ certificate, desires full or part-time work 
Little knowledge of English, speaks French.—Box 249a 
TOUNG WOMAN, 2nd Class Hons. Degree (English) 
Oxon, shorthand (130), typin business experience, 
seeks responsible secretarial eppointment Box 266a 





EXHIBITIONS 


and French Landscapes of the 1820s. Water 
Charles Taplis.—Ancane GaLLertes, 28, Old 


;.NGLISH 
Colours by 
Bond Street 


OYLES ART GALLERY, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
Pictures of River and Sea by NORMAN HOWARD 
Daily 9-6 till 6th Dec. (inc. Sats.). Adm. free 
LD MASTER Paintings, early English Water Colours, 
and Modern Dosaresye Paintings at Heat's, 1096, 
Tottenham Court Road, 
IR_ ALFRED MU NNINGS K.C.V.0O., P.R.A Horses 


idies for Paintings. Algo 


Racing, Landscapes and St 
ARNI (1804- 


Exhibition of Lithographs tn Colour by GAV. 


1866).—Leicestzr GALLERIES. Leicester Sq 0-5.30, ats. 
TAFFORDSHIRE ART.—Olls, Water Colours, en, 
Ceramics. At the Phoenix Gallery, 38, 


Novembe: 17th-28th, Monday to 


Street, Cr 
Admission Free 


Friday, 9.30-6 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


HINA IN Yo Py we WORLD.’ Sir John 
Pratt, K.B.E ., Wandsworth Seen Hall, Sat. 
y.. 3.16 p m wy free. Visitors welcome, 
Historica. Assn. (S.W. London) and U.N.A ae Sonoma 
. 8. CROSSMAN, M_P., on Austria Today. Ethica 
. urch, Queensway, w.2. 7.30 p.m. Tuesday, Nov 
25th. Music Refreshments. Tickets 9s. 6d at 
from “ Friends of Austria,” 4a, Inverness Place, W 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


IALTO CINEMA.—Jean Cocteau’s La BELLE ET La 
Eng!ish sub- tities, Programmes begin 12.38, rin 5. 
Sundays, 4.30. 7.0. 











A Garden of Leve and Remembrance 





This charming Memoria] for double-size plot, origina! 
tn conception, with Central Pedestal and Protective 
Walls carved in Yorkshire Stone, with Random 
Walling -Enclosure and Octagonal Bird Bath 
Estimates gladly submitted. 
Uustrated Booklet 64. 


G6. Maile X Son Ltd. 


Showreoms: 367 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 


Founded in 
the year 1785 
N.W.1 








1947 

















PURELY PERSONAL 





@ooD AFTER DINNER 
SPEAKER always says “ Have 
a King Six Cigar” (1/¢d. each). 








ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street. GERrard 2981 


The Film of the BANNED PLAY 
TOBACCO ROAD» 


Directed by John Ford 

















7. Ciyuata CLUB meeting, Hammer Theatre, Wardour 

p-m. first Thursday monthly Programme in- 
cludes aml “*M,” Dreyer’s Passion se Jeanne d’Are, 
French prize winner Farrebiqu: Eisensvein’s Time in the 
Sun, Story of the Cartoon (Felix to Pluto). Limited 
vacancies. 28s, 6d. full season, 16s. 6d. half season.—Apply 
Hon Sec., 10, Chandos Road, Harrow, Middlesex, 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 


| EXHILL-ON-SEA, 2 mins sea. 1 min. shops and sta- 
tion.-Comfortable Guest House; h. and c, all rooms; 
Separate tables; lounge Terms moderate. Winter vacancies, 
Brochure from ** Lanargx,”’ 5, Jameson Road, Bexhill. 
|] ROOMHILL, Muppirono, nr_ BARNSTAPLE. 150 acres 
woodland and gardens Recommended for winter 
residence Homely atmosphere of a comfortable country 
house, with the amenities of q well-run hotel. Tel.: 
Shirwell 62 
I UDLEIGH SALTERTON, S. Dervon.—Rolle Hotel A 
much-favoured hotel in a noted winter resort. Faces 








south with garden adjoining the promenade First-class 
throughout Central heating Lift Billiard and card 
rooms Sun lounge. Perfect cuisine Fully licensed. 
Tel 500 


ARLYON BAY, ST. AUSTELL, C, Coanwatt.—Currr 

_ Heao Horet.—A rollicking jolly Christmas where the 

real family party spirit prevails—its fun right through. 

Lovely coast Plenty sport Ideal comfort Talkie pro- 
jJector. Club lic. Tel: Par 125 

he 8S. Devon.—Moor Park Hotel. For the 

Christmas holiday Provides a high standard of 


comfort winter residence Comfortably apptd. lounges. 

Cent. htg., log fires, h. and c. and gas fires bedrooms. 

Interior sprung mattresses Cosy cocktail lounge. 
Riding, lorious scenery Tel. 2202 

YHRISTMAS holiday free from care with own prime 

Norfolk Turkeys, Geese and Game in the Old English 

wa log fires, every modern comfort courteous service 


and a cuisine that has satisfied every guest this year. 
A.A. appointed.—Eastcovrt Hore. Sheringham. Tel.: 91 
VHRISTMAS IN THE WEST COUNRY.—Reservations 
/ arranged at delightful recommended hotels.—Victor 
Hitron, 45. Fleet Street, Torquay 
YLACTON-ON-SEA.—Permanen: winte? quarters in hotel 
on sea front facing south. Wonderful air, driest town 
on coast Good train service morning and evening for 
business people, so forget your housing worries and spend 
the autumn and winter in ideal surroundings Reduced 
winter terms now in force.—Brochure and terms gladly sent 
om application to MANAGER, Ramsay Hotel, Clacton. 
Phone: 169 
EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 
Delightful for winter residence. A very high standard 
of comfort is assured at this first-class hotel o bed- 
rooms which include self-contained suites. Central heating 
throughout Lift all floors Faces South overlooking 
sea, and stands in its own charming grounds adjoining 
Golf Course. Free Golf. Hard Tennis Court. Licensed. 
Telephone 2277 
ASTBOURNE.—THE CAVENDISH. A winter holiday in 
warmth and comfort. In this luxuriously appointed 
hotel on the Grand Parade you will find a perfect service 
an an excellent cuisine Central heating throughout. 
erivete bathrooms. Cocktail bar Telephones in every 
90m. Special winter terms on application. Proprietors: 
Pimms, Ltd. Manager: P. Cuurcuman. Telephone: East- 
bourne 2740. 
set anave —Scarborough’s tonic air is at its best at 
‘4 the Esplanade Private Hotel where every bedroom 
has a sea view Every comfort.—Tariff from MANAGER, 
Belmont Road, Scarborough Phone: i411. 
*éoctTs. 8S. Devon.—Prncarwice Horst. Much sought 
after for winter residence on account of the genial 
mosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals, Cent. htg. 
Gas fires and h. and ¢. all bedrooms. Sunny central posi- 
tion overlooking sea Tel. 3307 
ARE AND HOUNDS HOTE.. Westonsiat, GLoucesTER 
(Station, ey. .W.R.) —Sli 
ee 


and famed for good food. Cent. htd. throughout 
spring beds. Squash and two hard tennis cou Games 
fom. Geese riding and golf easy reach.—Write Secretargr. 
e. 
Guanon HALL COUNTRY CLUB, we. SHktwssurr.— 
4 = old-fashioned Christmas in the ideal atmosphere 
ot beautiful Country House, London dance 
children’s party, Christmas tree. Meet of hounds. Golf 
nearby Easy access. Tel.: Dorrington b 
NW4nzes POINT HOTEL, LOOE.—A_ well-balanced 
Christmas programme with dancing and plenty 9 
fun, combined with the good food warmth, comfort ai 
personal service for which the leading licensed hotel on 
the sea front is noted. 1.: = 
NS CORNWALL. — Wit Down Hort, near 
Launceston. Sheeting, 7 Fishing between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking. own farm. Comfortable beds. Pully 
licensed.—Wattincmam. Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 
JTORWOOD.—A quiet residential Hotel with beautiful 
gardens of 5 acres within easy access of City and 
West End. 60 bedrooms, excellent chef, lift 
to all floors. Pully licensed. Terms fro 5 gns. a 
week.—Miss GRAHAM seanegetens Cpe’e ‘Hotel. Church 
Road Upper Norwood, 8.E.1 Te! 616. 
AYING GUESTS.—Mid- * 3 ana house, 
Owner offers spacious home accommodati - with good 
food and service -6 guineas a week.—Box 267a. 
jours COAST.—Winter Accommodation. Full Board 
\ Residence, good food, H & C. 5 min. from centre of 
Bognor. Terms from 4 gns for long stay. “ Sea Bank.” 
Outram Rd., Fel — Bognor Regis 
‘PEND your Autumn and Winter Hol deve and week-ends 
Ss’ at MARKLY HOTEL Lovely old country mansion 








with modern comforts Central heating (own electrical 
plant), constant hot water —— duce 80 acres. 
ar, includin stmas Write 


Riding Open all ari 
+7 ‘tel, Rushlake Green, 





manager BS broct re Markly 
Sussex 10 Rushlake Gre 270. 
‘FUE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL Rye, has now re- 
I pened Good A - soft beds, @ warm hotel. 
adiator and hot water in every Dodroom 
V AYF ARERS RESTAUR ANT AND CAFE CONTINEN- 
\ TALE.—20, GRANVILLE Plac™. Orncmarnp Sracet, W.1. 
Tel.: Mas fair 5125. Open from Noon till 10 p.m. Lunches 
Afternoon Teas, Dinners. No house charges. Excellent 
continental cuisine C. Patisserie from own bakery. Tables 
bookable for din 
Vy INTER HOL TDAYS in Southern Ireland. —, by 


the sea. 120 acres. Once the home a & Bai 
Close to the United’ Hunt country. Warm 
Central heatin First- eines Sum ine. BaF anelytitb 


TeasoLcam, Whitegate, 








ry, 
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rhHOTELS 


Personally and independently 


recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


"1 am a part of all that 1 bave met.” 


FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS. 


A limit ed stock of Ashley Courtenay's “' Let's Halt 
Awhile"’ (1947 edition) bas been reserved tor over- 
seas sales, Beautifully illustrated, and describing some 
400 of bis recommended hotels, it makes a delightful 
reminder of home, and an original Christmas gift. 
Packed in cardboard carton, ready for direct forward- 


img, copies can be obtained, peeve 65. 
inclusive of postage, from Ashle 
Halifax House, Castle " reet, Oxt, ora. 


6d, each, 


Courtenay, Lid., 


BOURNEMOUTH. MANOR HEATH HOTEL, Derby 
Road, Eastcliff A charming and comfortable mansion 
with country house atmosphere, built originally for 
Lily Langtry Central heating Excellent cuisine. 


Personal attention throughout by resident 


proprietors. 


BOURNEMOUTH. THE WHITEHALL HOTEL, with 


Private entrance to the Central Gardens, 


occupies & 


quiet position within two minutes of sea and shops. 
Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has a flair for 
providing good fare and a friendly environment. 
Lift Book now for Autumn ana Winter months. 


Tel.: Bournemouth 7155 
BRAMBER. ST. MARY'S HOTEL 
history A home of comfort, character 


A house of 
and modern 


appointments. A place where vou are made welcome 
irrespective of age Home cooking and fresh garden 


produce is yet another feature Convenient to 
Brighton, 11) miles lerms from 5 gns Write Miss 
D. Ellis. 


BRANCASTER, Norfolk. THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL 
Adjoining the Royal West Norfolk Golf Club, and 


within easy reach of Hunstanton, offers 


individual 


golfers and golfing ocieties looking for a late holiday 
@ grand “ card,”’ plus tennis, riding, sailing, dancing. 


Tel.: Brancaster 17. 


BRIGHTON, King’s Clift. STEYNING MANSIONS. 


Unique comfort and excellent cuisine 
Every room has own private bathroom 


Sea Front 


“en suite,” 


G.P.O. Telephone wireless and electric fire. Fully 


licensed. Lift Garage. Tel.: 2589. 


BROADWAY, WORCS. FARNCOMBE HOUSE HOTEL 
AND COUNTRY CLUB (750ft. up Panoramic views 
over the Vale of Evesham) offers a home of good 


living 130 acres of grounds Produce 


from home 


farm and gardens. The Broadway Golf Club and Com- 
fortable Dormy Guest House adjoining. Telephone 15. 


BUDE, CORNWALL. Christmas with a bang! Write 


to the GRENVILLE HOTEL, situated in 


mildest and sunniest spots in Britain 
WY 


Christmas and New Year programme. 
Bude 15 


one of the 


for their 
Telephone: 


CARLYON BAY, St. Austell. CLIFF HEAD HOTEL 
overlooks this loveir coast A delightfully intimate 


atmosphere and appointed for perfect comfor 


rooms. Excellent meals. Own full-size Taikie Pro- 
jector. Club Licence. Golf. Tennis (indoor and out). 
Badminton and Squash within a few minutes’ walk. 


Tel.: Par. 125 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. JERSEY. ST. BRELADES 

BAY HOTEL So many people have read about this 

paradise isle that we would advise Autumn and Winter 

patrons to contact us at once. Be weather wise. 

Spend your winter facing the South and the sun and 

freedom from many petty restrictions, one and a half 
Colley. 


hours from London. Write R. H. 


CHURSTON, Nr. BRIXHAM. LUPTON HOTEL. A 
Country Mansion with an atmosphere of friendly 
comfort. An_ ideal centre for exploring South 
Devon. 18 hole Golf Course 1 mile. Brixham, the 


increasingly popular Yachting Centre, 2 miles. 
and Tarif! on request. Licensed Phone: 


81338 


Brochure 
Churston 


DOWNDERRY. yoavouss. $. CORNWALL. THE 
WIDE SEA HOT For a really happy Christmas 
party in one of - sunniest and warmest corners of 
Cornwall, this comfortable 20-roomed Hotel. overlook- 
ing the sea anc within easy reach of Plymouth should 


suit you well Write Miss W. M. Eliott 
for terms 


Proprietress, 


EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. WINTER WISELY! 
We are prepared. Hermeseal draught proof windows, 
a hot air system fueled by logs. Radiators, electric, 
gas and log fires, and as fuel for the body, catering 
of a high order. Seaview Hotel, Eastbourne. Fully 
licensed Tel. 4870. Write for leafiet “‘ Wiater Wisely.” 


FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON. Situ. ed on the 


Leas, facing the sea_ Fully licensed, with 


Bay Tree’ 


Grill Roor and Cocktail Bar. Lifts, Central Heating 
Running water in all rooms. Lock-up garages. First- 
class cuisine. Moderate terms. Telephone 4663-4 

HMINDHEAD. MOOR HOUSE HOTEL. In most lovely 


part of Surrey. Overlooking the Golden 
fortable bedrooms facing South. Spac‘ous 
Central heating, H. & C., electric lures 
rooms Extensive library. Television 


Valley. Com- 
vublic rooms. 
1 


a all - 
Excellent 


mes's. Winter terms from 5) gns. Phone 155. 


HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL. This 


first-class 


hotel, redecorated ard refurnished offers excellent 


residential accommodation. Com‘oriab.s 


bedrooms with Post Office telephones 


Grounds Hard tennis courts. Restau’’ 


furnished 
of 


6 acres 


it open to 


non-residents. Bracing and lovely sit’ «Aor. Tel.: 


Hindhead 733. 


LLANGURIG, near Lianidioes. Between 
and Aberystwyth = THY SLACK LION Nowe 
(Tei. 3) Terms £7.7. per week; hot = cold” wale 
electric light, plentiiul country fare. 5,000 acres af 
Rough Shooting, providing a good mixed bag; approx, 
6 miles of trout fishing on Upper Wye 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. London f 

House Hotel half hour from City and. West Eat 

welcomes your enquiries Many rooms with private 

baths, all with Post Office telephones Hard tennis 

court Golf course adjoini Fully licensed From 

ay E. Victor, Manag Director Te Hendon 
56 









LYNDHURST. PARK HILL HOTEL. T beautifully 
situated Country House 1 mile from Lyndht ur St, is now 
open under the personal direction of Colonel and 
Mrs. Hargreaves, who also own Cot swold House Hotel, 
Chipping Campden The choice yours, the New 





| Forest, or Te Cotswolds, for Autumn and Winter. 


LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. What's your pleasure? 
Autumn Tints ? Winter warmth The Christmas 
Spirit? Riding on Exmoor? Following the Hunt? 
Then write to this superbly situated hotel for 
Programme of special Christmas Festivities Pully 
licensed. Manager, R. C. Milburn. Tel.: Lynton 3236 


NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL HOTEL. 














} The Sunny Sussex Coast is enticing, especially with 
this Country House, ten minutes from Bexhill, as one’s 
base. Comfortable beds, plentiful fare. Own ridt 
stables Hard tennis ourt Dancing Gol! 
Licensed From 7 gns Tel.: Ninfield 330 
PENZANCE. overlooking Mounts Bay Wint 
warmth and comfort THE MARINE HOTEL “on 
you excellent food and every comfort, log fires in the 
lounge, H. & C., gas fires and slumberland beds in all 


bedrooms Winter terms 6 gns per week inclusive, 
Penzance 236 
PULBOROUGH, Sussex. CHEQUERS Unusual com- 





fort, old-world charm Delightful sunny location 
C.H. log fires. etc really warm in winter Parm 
and garden produce, varied and appetising —_ 
(invariably commended) Excellent if ing, 
fishing; lovely walks 1 hr. London; nr station 


Licensed Tel.: Pulborough 86 
Nr. ROSS-ON-WYE. MOUNT CRAIG HOTEL. Por 
leisured Autumn or Winter residence, Mount Craig is 
a haven of contentment offering s“Snny rooms, lovely 
|} views over the Wye, plenty of nourishing country fare, 
and lovely gardens. Licensed. From 7 gns. according 
to season. Tel Llangarron 241 
ROTTINGDEAN. TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL. The loveliest 
hotel in Syssex again at your service. First-class 
Continental service and cuisine Licensed Under 
personal supervision Write Managing Director, o& 
phone Rottingdean 9272 
| ST. MAWES, CORNWALL. SHIP & CASTLE HOT 
Ideal for winter residence. Warmest spot in Engla 
| Average winter temperature same as Pau, France, 
On water’s edge facing South. Private baths and 
| suites Dancing. Games Room Good Continental 
| = Plenty of spirits and choice wines. Winter 
erms from 21/- daily SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
i. FESTIVITIES. Trains met at Truro. Apply St. Mawes 
| 326 or London, Wel 6109 
| SANDWICH. BELL HOTEL. Now open, convenient 
| for the Royal St. George’s Golf Club. Telephone; 
| Sandwich 277. Trust Houses, Limited 


| SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In sunny 
seclusion a hundred yards from the sea, this one-time 
Royal Residence will appeal to all who look for winter 
warmth, comfort, good catering and persona! services. 
Under the personal direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martina. 
Terms from 6 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 2321. 


SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the sea. 
ome and be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy. Breakfast 
ip bed. Telephone and Self-Controlled wireless 
your bedside. A warm, attractively furnished room. 
A superb bed and‘ Service with a Smile. Mr. 
Kenneth Drew, General Manager. Tel.: 951. 
| SWANAGE. A GRAND CHRISTMAS will be your lot 
| if you spend it at the GRAND HOTEL. Pull 
| Licensed. Overlooking the Sea. Details with pleasure 
| from Mrs. 8S. Stimpson, Resident Director. Tel: 
Swanage 2245-6. 
| TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter residence. 
| A quang bedroom with a Riviera view. Good food and 
| wine ur pre-war staff to greet and serve zon. Harry 
Evans and his Band to entertain you. Ask Mr. and 
Mrs. S. R Paul, General Managers, to quote you. 
Tel.: 2234. 
TORQUAY. KILMORIE, just opened to meet 
needs of those whd normally would winter et 


offers restful luxury rooms commanding uninterrupted 
views of Torbay. Good fare, warmth and a genuine 
welcome Al! Osteopathic and kindred treatments 
under the directior of Mr. H. J. Ball, D.O. Brochure 


with pleasure. Tel. 4865 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL Faces the 
South and the Sun 400ft. up in 65 acres of iS 
Land. 30 miles from London and the Coast. 
Licensed. First-class cuisin Lift. Cocktail ung 
and ballroom Free Golf on own sporting 
course. Tel.: 1911. Winter terms by arrasgement 


Nr. VENTNOR. ST. LAWRENCE DENE HOTEL 
(Licensed.) Possibly the most sheltered suntrap 2 
Britain. A few balconied bedrooms, facing south and 





the sea available for winter residence. Persona: 
supervision of resident proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. W.B 
Milton Ayres. Winter terms from 5) gns Tel: 


Ventnor 309. 

WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. OATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
Only 30 minutes from London. Golf, Tennis, Squash. 
Bowls, Badminton, and Dancing—all free to residents 
150 rooms (many with private baths), and 
contained suites. Central heating. Moderate inclusive 


YARMOUTH. ROYAL HOTEL. Now open Porwast 
bookings with Trust Houses, Limited, 81, Pi 
London, W.l. Telephone: Grosvenor 1846. 
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